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The Duty of the Missionary in Relation to 
Cases of Persecution. 
BY REV. C. S. CHAMPNESS. 


OST missionaries, in the course of their experience, 
M have to deal more or less frequently with cases where 
complaint is made on the part of church members that 
they are being made to suffer persecution for their religion. It 
is the writer’s intention to give, as the result of his own ex- 
perience and observatic.1, some hints which it is hoped may be 
of value to those who may find themselves in a difficult position 
through some case in which the above complaint is made. 

There is nothing in which it is so easy to act in a mistaken 
way as in such cases, and the writer, first of all, can express 
his sympathy with any who have made mistakes in dealing 
with persecution cases, because he has himself made mistakes. 
Indeed, in his opinion, such a confession gives one special 
qualifications for writing on such a subject, for the necessary 
experience is only gained by making mistakes. No one can 
afford to boast of infallibility in such matters. 

Christian converts in China often are heard to use the ex- 
pression ‘‘Shou Pi Peh’’ (suffer persecution). They often come 
to the missionary with a story of having suffered for their 
religion at the hands of some one who is unfavorable to the 
church, and generally, in such a case, a demand for instant 
redress and avengement is made. ‘The tale, as one hears it, 
sounds very convincing, and it is quite natural to give way to 
the generous impulse to avenge the weak and defenceless and 
proceed to the Yamén and request from the officials that the 
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s ure 1" What 
n ac oe ce of it. to bea ‘‘genuine case of per- 
secution’’, on {full enquiry will resolve itself into something 
very different indeed. 


ie term ‘*Pi Peh’’ is often used in a very elastic sense. 
Were the complainant a 


] 
sufferin y from ville one’s ill will ee K ‘s 


ieathen, he would say that he was 
¢ , but being a Christian, 


he uses the Scriptural term, and says that he is being persecuted. 

he trouble may be wholly unconnected with church 
matters ; it may be connected with a dispute about the repay- 
ment of a debt, a question about water rights or fishing rights, 


repairs to an embankinent, taxation, the contro) of charities 
i 
1 


elone in: the clan, but if the complainant be a Christian, 
and his adversary a heathen, it is generally assumed that this 
is a ¢ ise « rsecution 

Never is it so necessary to listen to the counsel, ‘* Audi 
alterain partem’’, as when one of our church members comes to 


us with a taie Of pe rsecutvion. 


inst ‘* false 





We have always to be on our guard agi 
brethren’? who join the church for the sole purpose of exploit- 
ing lawsuits and to gain additional power in oppressing others. 
Few churches there are, which have not, at some stage of 
their existence, suffered from the ravages of these wreckers. It 


is best not to allow such men to enter the church at all, and if 
due care is exercised at the very beginning of things, especially 


: 1 1 a a yt 4 +7 . < 4 ° ] 19 > 77 
by care in the selection of the first names entered on the enquir- 
ers’ list, aiming at receiving as few as possible instead of 


as many as possible, there is less chance of the presence of such 
men in the church being a source of trouble and weakness. 
It is intended, however, to deal more especially with the class 


~ 4 1 1 1 1 2 41, . 4 
Of church mempvers avout whose genuineness tiiere 1s no doubt, 


and who coie to the missionary asking his help in their 
troubies, « ti ‘ und that they are being persecuted for 
righteousness’ 

I" tl fering annoyance and trouble there can 
be 1 | it whether it will be advisable to vo to the 
Yameéen about the matter requires careful consideration ; in 


’ 


many cases Mr. Punch’s famous advice to those about to marry, 


namely ‘‘don’t,’? is about the best advice that could be given. 
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Some may ask, ‘‘Why should we not protect those who have 
joined the church, from the assaults of their enemies? Why 
not insist that they be protected in the privileges of the religion 
they have embraced, as such a protection is afforded by treaty 
rights ?”’ 

The answer to these questions lies in the fact that we are 
not dealing with a people like ourselves. We are in the land 
of China, and must recognize that fact by taking into account 
certain factors in the case that are peculiar to life in the Far 
East. 

In the first place we must bear in mind 


THE UNSATISFACTORY STATE OF THE CHINESE LAW COURTS. 


Were Chinese yaméns veritable courts of justice, we 
should be little troubled by people coming to us for help in the 
redress of their grievances. It is well known, however, that 
the yaméns are the home of the grossest corruption. Justice is 
about the last thing to be obtained there. ‘ihe Chinese who 


has only right on his side, without the help of money or of 


influence, has no hope of gaining his cause when he enters 
the tribunal. On this account many Chinese join the church 
in the hopes of obtaining the redress they cannot obtain in the 
courts. This is especially the case with wealthy men who 
apply for membership. These men fear oppression and black 


mailing from those who would like to rob them of their money 
by preferring some charge against them in the yamén, and by 
entering the Christian church they hope to have the protection 
afforded by foreign prestige to free them from such annoyances. 


Again we must take into consideration 
THE PREVAILING MATERIALISTIC BIAS OF THE CHINESE 


This is responsible for the very unscriptural notion of what 


constitutes persecution, prevailing in the minds of so many 
Chinese Christians. This leads them also to regard the Chris- 
tian church as the headquarters of a firm of lawyers possessed 
of great influence in the courts, on account of their connexion 


with the great nations—Eneland, America, and ot! 
Such an idea appears strange to us, who have been 


from our earliest vears to regard the church as ‘*’Mhe Com- 





munion of Saints 


arfarti« t+ Tere . 41 
ETICCILY tite, DOW Cl. ea 


t ] 
Chinese hold this firmly in their minds. 
Ht 


y+ 


e hat many 
Sad it is that men 
who have been in Christian fellowship for years, in the hour 
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of oppression and loss, often turn to the missionary, not for 
spiritual help, but for assistance at the yamén, hoping more for 
the aid of his influence as a foreigner in the courts than for 
the help of his prayers, sympathy, and counsel. 

Only gradually is an understanding of ‘‘ Things pertaining 
to the Kingdom”? arrived at by Chinese Christians. The forces 
of evolution have worked relentlessly, as they always do, and 
have produced in the Chinese nation a type of mind, through 
the absence of spiritual teaching, destitute of spiritual ideas 
(except in the form of gross superstition), yet wonderfully 
adapted for seizing every opportunity of material advantage. 

With these facts in mind it is not to be wondered at that 
about the last thing to do, in any persecution case, is to invoke 
the aid of the officials. 

On proper investigation being made, it will probably 
be found that religious matters form only part of the reasons 
why the Chinese Christian complainant has had to suffer. 
In most cases some other fault is alleged to have been committed 
by the sufferer. Sometimes these accusations, on due examina- 
tion, prove to be true; in such a case the Chinese convert 
should be told to make the necessary reparation. It is highly 
necessary that the Christian church should receive a good 
name for justice. 

Instead of going to the yamén about the case, every 
step should be taken to arrive at a peaceable settlement out 
of court. The headmen of the clan or clans affected should 
be interviewed if possible, and it should be made plain to 
them that the missionary is a man anxious for peace and justice 
and willing to act on the policy of ‘‘Give and Take.’’ 

To arrive at such a result, it is quite likely that the 
Christian who has suffered may have to part with some cash. 
Chinese peacemakers always do all they can to preserve 
the ‘‘face’’ of both parties affected, and one must not expect 
that the Christian complainant can have his own way entirely. 

Sometimes the complainant will object strongly to having 
to submit to such a solution of the difficulty; he was not 
expecting to come so tamely out of the affair. Very likely 
he has been bragging all round the village of the terrible 
retribution about to overtake the man who has illtreated a 
church member. 

Such a man deserves to ‘‘lose face.’? A peaceable settle- 
ment will often in this way show how far the complainant 
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has been in the right and what manner of spirit he is of. 
It is also a good thing, when possible, to meet the man who 
is accused of being the persecutor and confronting him with 
the Christian who complains. ‘There are times when the 
complainant is exceedingly unwilling to do this. 

In this way, again, it is often possible to see how far 
the complaint is a true one. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that some village bullies terrorise all around 
them, and the persecuted Christian may be genuinely afraid 
to meet such a formidable opponent. 

All efforts made to obtain a peaceable settlement of the 
difficulty outside the courts are of advantage. Even if they 
do not immediately accomplish their object, it has been plainly 
shown that the missionary is a man anxious to keep the peace 
between his converts and their neighbours, rather than to stir 
up bad feeling by invoking the aid of the authorities. 

If, when all else fails, it is necessary to ask the help of the 
official, it is best, if possible, not to mention the name of 
the offender. It is generally sufficient to give the name of 
the place where the persecution has occurred, requesting 
the aid of the mandarin in order to ensure peace in the future, 
rather than to ask his aid in procuring vengeance against 
the offender. 

If one asks that the offender be punished, a bad impression 
is thereby made, for although he may richly deserve punish- 
ment, the effect produced in the mind of the people is that 
the aid of the missionary has been successfully invoked to 
avenge the private wrongs of 2 man who is a member of the 
church. Such procedure will not help on the spiritual life of 
the church. 

Should the persecutor, on hearing that the case has been 
put into the official’s hands, make any overtures of peace, his 
request should by all means be granted. Of course, in such 
a case, the missionary is in a position to make advantageous 
terms, but the advantage gained should not be too hard 
pressed. 

Even at the last moment it will be advantageous to make 
terms of peace with the offender, should he ask for this; 
any way of securing peace rather than using the power of 
the official is to be prized. 

Such a policy of forbearance and gentle methods as has 
been here outlined, is likely to cause discontent on the part 
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of some of the converts, and very likely the complainant 
himself will be far from satisfied. ‘This is not to be wondered 
at; the spiritual faculties of many of our Chinese converts 
are still in a very undeveloped condition, and they are 
far from being able to appreciate our dealing with persecution 
troubles on the principles of Christian forbearance. ‘There is 
sure to be some amount of grumbling, and it is quite possible 
that some of the disaffected will leave the church. ‘To deal 
with a case of persecution on these lines tests the faith of 
the members of the church. 

Now is the time for the missionary to show his people 
that he is first of all their spiritual leader and their father 
in the faith, and not their ‘schoolmaster’? only. (1. 
Corinthians iv. 15). At this time the teachings of Christ 
upon this subject should be carefully and thoroughly explained 
to the church, and a sermon on such a text as Acts xiv. 22 will 
be found of use. Above all, the missionary himself must show 
such an example of faith and patience, or his preaching will fail 
to be of use. At such a time he will need to pray earnestly for 
the spirit’s help and power to be granted to him, for the 
heavy responsibility of leading the church through this difficult 
and dangerous crisis comes on him alone. Especially will he 
need to pray that the fruit of the Spirit, known as ‘long- 
suffering,’’? may be granted to him in large measure. 

If the missionary himself at the time of trial proves a 
successful leader, the church affected by the persecution, 
instead of being weakened by the severe trial, will emerge 


from it stronger than ever, and more fit than ever for the 
work to which God has called His church in China. 


> <= - 
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Christian Work among Japanese Soldiers. 
BY REV. H. LOOMIS, YOKOHAMA. 
F all the work yet done in Japan nothing has surpassed 
in interest and satisfaction that which is now being 
done for the sick and wounded soldiers. As one 


of the horrors of the battle fie 





1 | > 
ld and the thousands of wounded 


be 
lamented, the later suffering and sorrow, it is hard to think 


Ail 


and slain, and what is perhaps equally, if not more to 


how all this can work for good. ‘The one bright feature of it 


all is the opportunity thus afforded to spread the Gospel. 
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The multitude of s! uin has 1 rought death near to so manv 


of these brave men that there has come to many of their hearts, 
as never beiore, a loneing for mnethine that will bring an 
assurance that after this life there is an endless future of blessed- 


ness within the attainment of all. ‘The fundamental truths of 
the Gospel have become so generally known that a large 
number of the soldiers have some idea of a salvation offered 
freely to all, but know not fully what the terms are. And so 
in their hearts there is a secret longing for this peace that their 
own systems do not afford. 


The presence of Christians among all classes, and especially 
among the nurses, has made an impression that isa preparation 
for the ready reception of Christ when once offered in His Word. 
This state of things has rendered the work unique and delightful. 

Some time ago a request was made at the Head Quarters in 
‘Tokio to hold regular or frequent meetings for the comfort of 
the soldiers where the Gospels and other Christian literature 
] 


could be distributed. But the reply then was that as there 


were so many sick and wounded soldiers coming from the front 


1 
i 


the attendants were all occupied in the care of the patients and 
so there was no time or opportunity for anything beyond the 
ordinary routine. 

On the 4th instant I went again to the chief hospital 
and there found a Christian doctor, who gave me a warm 
welcome and assured me that I could come any time and hold 
services and distribute Gospels and tracts. He then spoke with 
approval of work in that line which had been done already. 
He also gave me a list of the various hospitals and health 
resorts (with the number of men in each) and the fixed time 
(if any) for visitation. 

With this assurance of approval I went to the hospital at 
Toyama, where Mrs. McCauley and Miss Wirick had been 
visiting, and found the men ready to welcoine us. Mrs. Mc- 
Cauley mentioned to some of them that this time there had come 
with her the one who had supplied the tracts and Gospels, and at 
once some one of the number shouted ‘* Hurrah for the old man.’? 

Then one of them asked, ‘‘Can’t you come and sing to us 
every day ?’’ She replied that owing to other duties she could 
come only on Friday. A soldier then burst out with the remark, 
‘*T hope there will be a lot of Fridays next week.”’ 

An organ had been given to the hospital by one of the 
wealthy Japanese, and this was taken into a part of one of the 
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wards where there was an empty spice available, and around it 
the men soon formed a compact mass of several hundred. 
Those in the immediate front sat on the floor, those next behind 
on low benches, those next were standing on the floor, then 
another row stood on benches, and last of all, and reaching 
nearly to the ceiling, were the heads of men standing on tables. 

The bright eager faces were a sight to fill one with admira- 
tion. ‘These were the men who had participated in the great battle 
at Liao-yang and won undying glory for their country. And 
yet they were as modest and respectful as possible. Not a word 
or suggestion of any kind but that of appreciation and gratitude. 

We were accompanied by one of the native pastors, who 
took the charge of the service and explained to them the hymns 
that were sung and told them about the work of the American 
Bible Society. ‘This was received with evident pleasure, and 
some remarks by the agent were followed by a general burst 
of applause. 

As far as possible the men joined in the singing, and 
evidently enjoyed it thoroughly. It was ascertained that Scrip- 
tures left before had been distributed, and so we gave them 
each a copy of a leaflet that told of the glorious death of a 
Christian soldier at the battle of Nan-shan. Every man wanted 
a copy, and some who could not get inside, thrust their hands 
in at the windows and begged for one. ‘To give out Gospels 
and tracts under such circumstances was like giving water to 
those who were athirst or bread to the famishing. 

So deep and general was the interest in all that was done 
and said that the time passed very quickly, and it was with 
regret that we were obliged to leave. Before doing so some of 
us passed rapidly from ward to ward to give to each one 
something to read. ‘The beam of joy on their faces and the 
expression of thanks repaid us richly for our effort. 

One who has been visiting the hospitals frequently reports 
that Christians are found in almost every ward, and these are 
very glad to assist in every possible way. At the largest hospital 
of all there are two or more Christian doctors, and also a man 
who had formerly been an officer, but resigned in order to 
devote himself to Christian work. In order to fit himself for it 
he took a course in theology, which, having finished, his 
services were once more required, and he was ordered to the 
front. Before reaching his destination there came a counter- 
mand requiring him to return to Tokio to act as treasurer in 
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the construction of the many new and large buildings to be 
erected for the accommodation of the sick and wounded. ‘The 
special reason for his being assigned to this place was that 
being a Christian, it was regarded as an assurance that the funds 
entrusted to his care would be honestly and carefully expended. 

Now he is enabled to devote more or less of his time to 
Christian work and without any restriction. He seems to feel 
that God has called him to this position that he may be to these 
suffering thousands a witness for Christ. 

Seeking for some opportunity to be useful he announced 
with some hesitation that if there were any who wished to 
study the Bible or to hear about it he would be glad to teach 
them. ‘To his great surprise there were 200 who came to the 
appointed place, and he just preached to them the pure Gospel. 

Afterwards he formed a class of those most interested for 
regular study. And so this good work is going on continually. 

One of the missionaries took to an officer, at his request, a 
German ‘Testament. Not long after he asked if he could not 
bring him another copy, because he had given the first to one 
of his comrades who was about to leave for the front and was 
auxious to have it. 

Another officer said: ‘‘I was once a believer and found 
comfort in the Christian religion till I came in contact with 
Unitarians, who made me believe that what I had trusted in 
before was only a delusion. Now Iam yearning for the same 
trust, and I want a copy of the Bible once more that I may 
have God’s Word to guide and comfort me.’’ So one and 
another are coming out into the light and peace of believing. 

Writing of this work Miss Milliken says: ‘*Thank you 
many times for the generous supply of Gospels and tracts. ‘The 
work among the sick and wounded soldiers is, in many ways, the 
most interesting it has ever been my privilege to have a share in 
and the appreciation the soldiers show of the books, and especially 
of the Gospels, is simply wonderful. It must be that a blessing 
will follow all this reading of God’s Word. ‘The new leaflet, 
‘¢ \ Glorious Death, ’’ is received with immense enthusiasm. 

In acknowledgment of the receipt of some Gospels to give 
to the soldiers as they were passing through Morioka to the front, 
Miss Deyo adds: ‘‘ The soldiers reach out their hands from the 
car windows and are eager forthem. ‘The officers come out of 
the cars and thank us for them. It seems a wonderful opportu- 
nity to do good.”’ 
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Besides the work among the sick and wounded there is a 
great opportunity to spread the Gospel at the front. One of the 


Christian ladies in ‘Tokio is 


laving 30,000 ‘‘ comfort bags’’ 
7 +], loiiere in . on 2474 . . ¢ . 
made for the soldiers in the field, and into each one she puts one 


of the Gospels and a tract. In this way the truth of the Gospel 
will reat h 


> men under the most favorable circumstances. 
Thirty Testaments, three thousand Gospels, and 4,100 tracts 
have been sent already for the use of the Y. M. C. A. represen- 
tatives at An-tung. <A report has been received that those were 
quite insufficient to meet the demand, and to-day a farther grant 
has been made of 100 Testaments, 7,000 Gospels and 5,000 
Tracts. More will be needed, as new stations are about to be 
opened, and the work has met with a hearty welcome from all. 
Up to the present date 966 ‘Testaments, 76,928 Gospels, 
and 45,000 tracts have been donated for this special object, and 
the demand for more is urgent and continuous. From present 
appearances there is only one limit, and that is the supply of 
funds to continue the work. The Lord has opened the door, 
and we rejoice that we have the privilege to contribute in any 
degree to the temporal and spiritual welfare of those men whose 


bravery and endurance have won the admiration of the world. 


Article No. 2.—Christian Work Among Japanese Soldiers. 
BY MISS EMILY S. HARTWELL, FOOCHOW. 


LARGE number of the military hospitals at Tokio are 
located in the spacious and beautiful grounds of one of 
the military schools. ‘There were about fifty different 
buildings, twenty of which were erected in as many days by the 
Japanese government to meet the needs of the wounded and 
sick. ‘lhe worst cases are detained at Hiroshima, where the 
transports land, and many are never brought across the sea, 
while some are sent home at once as they wish to go home to 
die. The Tokio hospitals, therefore, are filled principally by 
convalescents, men able to be up at least part of the day, and 
most could go about the grounds or wander about the buildings. 
The extreme cleanliness on every hand struck one most 
forcibly. ‘The patients were dressed in white Japanese costumes, 
each white garinent having the red cross on the sleeve. <A very 
large number of the missionary ladies of Japan are life members 


of the National Red Cross Society of Japan, which is a most 
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flourishing organization and is almost universally supported by 
all the well-to-do people of the empire. Miss Wirick, who 
took me with her, was also accompanied by two Japanese young 
men, students in the Imperial University, earnest Christians, 
who give all their spare time to hospital work. 

These young men were a great help, as often one would 
sit beside a patient not vet able to go out of the ward and 
explain the truth, or would take an earnest seeker for an hour’s 
instruction under some tree, where the warm sunlight would 
heal the body while the truth shed light on his soul. At 
Miss Wirick’s house they helped print the hymn sheets on her 
mimeograph, thus lessening the expense, for the missionaries 
are in such need of funds to secure Bible portions, tracts and 
hymn sheets for distribution that every device is tried to secure 
them cheaply. ‘The missionaries strongly appeal for help in gifts. 

On many days preaching services are held, and they are 
very well attended by the wounded and are warmly favored by 
the officers in charge. The friendly attitude of the Japanese 
officers and surgeons in charge of the hospitals, gives the best 
of opportunity to sow the seed, and, as the Japanese are fight- 
ing for the preservation of the integrity of the Chinese empire, 
shall not the Chinese Christians sacrifice to send the words of 
eternal life to those who are recovering from wounds to go 
back to war to sacrifice their lives, if necessary, to save China ? 
It costs money to furnish gospels and tracts and hymn sheets 
to distribute to the tens of thousands in the hospitals of Japan, 
but had you been with me that day as forty or fifty wounded 
soldiers gathered about Miss Wirick and her assistants in one 
ward as they sang together a hymn set to the tune ‘‘ Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord,’’ you 
would be glad to give to bring the glory of God’s grace into 
their hearts. 

One of the patients, unable to leave the ward, had written 
Miss Wirick, asking her to call and tell him more of the 
truth; this she did, talking with him a few moments and then 
promising that her assistant would come back and tell him 
more. She teaches her helpers at home and they tell the 
patients. 

Miss Wirick was placing some portions of the Scripture 
that a friend had given her for each of the four libraries scatter- 
ed among the hospitals. It was evident that these were well 
patronized and much appreciated. When we went to one 
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library, groups of men were playing games quietly, and she 
distributed some tracts. All were glad to get them and many 
disappointed because she had no more; time hangs heavily on 
their hands, for they are far from home and have nothing to 
do but think, while the bloody scenes they have just passed 
through are vivid in their minds. ‘The call for money to 
furnish Christian literature for work among soldiers in northern 
Japan is very great. Rev. Mr. Loomis, who is in charge of 
the Bible House of Japan, told of a visit to Sendai far to the 
north, where the opportunities were also very great. Will not 
some send gifts to Mr. Loomis for Bible portions and tracts for 
this work ? 

Dr. Pettee, of Okayama, who is president this vear of the 
Central Japan Missionary Union, invited me to attend their 
quarterly meeting at Osaka, which meeting was devoted to 
Christian work among the soldiers. The meeting was at 
Osaka, the largest commercial centre in Japan. ‘here are 
hospitals for 10,000 soldiers at Osaka anda very large, system 
atic work organized for them. Miss Case and Miss Colby, with 
whom I staid, visit the hospitals often, and the girls in their 
boarding-school go to sing to the soldiers. ‘They have com- 
posed a special hymn for the soldiers, which is very much 
appreciated by them. The Japanese Bible women also go with 


v listened to. ‘lhe 


the missionaries, and are quietly and politel 

giving of Christian tracts as a personal gift adds much to their 
value; many become deeply touched and very much interested 
and write back from Manchuria when they have gone back to 


the front, proving that their interest is lasting. As the soldiers 
go back to face the horrors of war grown familiar to them, 
they need a calm faith to help them or they are more tempted 
to try to forget by indulging in drinking saké. ‘The officers 
and soldiers are coming to see that the Christian religion is 
the only one that has real and eternal comfort and hope in it. 
No one can visit Japan and see how quiet and_ peace-loving 
they are, how industrious, painstaking, frugal, what lovers of 
children (for the fathers appear to take as much care of the 
little ones as the mothers), and believe that the Japanese 
went to war for anything but love of country and fulfilling their 
mission to help China. Japan believes that she has a great 
work to do in the world. ‘his is what China needs, a sense of 
responsibility to take her place in the sisterhood of nations as 
one to help on the world. May the Chinese Christians arise to 
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help the Christian Japanese to spread the Gospel of comfort to 
their soldiers, who need the comfort and strength that God 
alone can give at this most vital period in both the history of 
China and Japan ! 

The perfect confidence in success is another wonderful 
thing in Japan. At short intervals along the streets of the 
cities are placed two long bamboo poles, one on either side of 
the street. These are so long that they cross each other high 
in the air. ‘They have what looks like a round lantern at the 
top of each pole. On inquiry I learned that these were erected 
months ago in preparation for the celebration of the fall of 
Port Arthur. There they stand, throughout the cities of Japan, 
pointing up to the sky, a silent promise of future ‘‘ banzai’? 
every Japanese fully expects to shout. Would that we Chris- 
tians would erect along the pathway of life, tokens of the 
final victory for which we patiently wait and earnestly struggle ! 
Such is the lesson of those bamboo poles high above the houses 
of Japan. Let us preach righteousness and peace will follow, 
as the plant follows the seed. Sow righteousness and peace will 
grow and fill the earth. 

The absence of boisterousness and the presence of a quiet 
politeness reigned everywhere. At Yokohama station I saw 
three or four soldiers starting for military head-quarters at 
Tokio. ‘They were accompanied by their friends to the station 
with banners and flags and a small band. The music was 
played softly, the talking was all in low tone and included a 
speech to the soldiers. ‘There was no weeping at the train ; 
one small boy, whose father was doubtless one of the soldiers, 
was carried on the shoulder of one of the men so he could watch 
his father to the end. Little groups ran ahead on the platform 
to get the last look and shout the last ‘‘ banzai’’ ; there was no 
confusion, no regrets ; only shouts of ‘‘ banzai’’, prolonged and 
melodious to the ear. Such calm confidence could not help fill 
one with the conviction that such self-control must bring success. 

At Okayama I went with Miss Wainwright and Mrs. Pettee 
to help feed the train of soldiers and sew on buttans. We stood 
out by the track and waved Japanese flags as the train of men 
came up shouting in well modulated voices ‘‘banzai’’. Then 
we went into the room where their breakfast was spread and 
filled bowls with a rich soup that was piping hot. Soon the 
soldiers filed in and seated themselves at the tables; each had 
a wooden box of rice and another of vegetables and fish, and 
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each a bowl of hot soup with meat in it. We went about 


replenishing the bowls as they became empty. The 


senior 
Bible woman of Okayama was in charge, and as soon as the 
breakfast was finished the women began to sew buttons on the 


coats of the soldiers that needed it done. 


This was a real 
kindness and was much appreciated. 


It often leads to acquaint- 
ance as the missionaries often give tracts or Bible portions. 
Miss Wainwright, after receiving thanks, would give a gospel ; 
in these she had marked choice passages and her teacher had 
written for her in each that the marked verses were those she 
had found most helpful. One day Mrs. Pettee was asked by a 
soldier if she remembered him; he said that she had sewed a 
button on for him on his way out and on his return and also 
on his second time of going to the front, that this time he 
should not return but he would never forget her kindness. Such 
associations give force to gospels given under such conditions. 

The missionaries, beside wearing their red cross badges, wear 
American or British flags together with Japanese ones. These 
are sometimes asked for by soldiers, and things they value 
offered in return. ‘This shows how these little acts of kindness 
are appreciated. A!] the workers at Okayama unite in praying 
for their soldiers, as they call those they have served at the 
stations, when they first awake, and the knowledge of these 
prayers is a strength to many at the front. One soldier has 
written Mrs. Pettee of many marvellous escapes; he calls her 
his spiritual mother and attributes his escapes to her prayers. 
His last was having a bullet take the star off the front of his 
cap and kill the man at his side. He thought himself a dead 
man, but felt he could fire a few more shots before he gave up, 
so he stood up in the trench and fired as fast as he could. He 
then heard his officer call him by name, telling him to get 
down and not expose himself. He stooped down and put his 
hand to his forehead, expecting to find the blood flowing, but he 
had not even a scratch ; of his company there are only three or 
four left ; all the others having been killed or wounded. 

It seemed very sad to me that there were not tracts and 
Scripture portions for all the Japanese Bible women to dis- 
tribute as well as for Miss Wainwright to have justa few. All 
the Japanese can read, and during the long days of conva- 
lescence and on return to the loneliness of camp life and the 
horrors of war, the Christian religion, which is fast coming to 
be known as the religion of comfort, cheer and hope, is what 
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the officers realize will do the soldiers good. A young Japanese 
approached a missionary with the question, ‘‘Are you Gospel ?”’ 
and when he received an affirmative answer, replied, ‘‘I, too, 
am Gospel.’’? This is a unique way of putting it, but is it not a 
good question to ask ourselves, Are we the walking epistles read 
ofall men? After all that is the only Gospel that preaches with 
good effect. A Japanese soldier was met by his wife and little 
daughter at the train. He stood with his little girl in his arms 
as if he had no eyes for anything else. A lady said to him: 
‘*It is hard to leave your little girl, isn’t it, aren’t you sorry 
to go?’’ His eyes filled with tears, but he controlled his chok- 
ing voice and answered firmly: ‘‘No, I am not sorry to go.”’ 
Who can doubt his love for his child was the strong incentive 
to his willingness to lay down his life to save Japan for her ? 
Are we such soldiers of the cross as that? If so would we not 
do more for the cause we represent and sacrifice to save others 
for that eternal country where we all may be immortal citizens 
of everlasting blessedness ? 

There could be no greater contrast than that between Japan 
and China in cleanliness. Surely Japan seems well fitted for 
a large share in the herculean task of cleaning up the vast 
empire of China where the ravages of deadly disease make a 
campaign for cleanliness a vital need. In Japan, by means of 
the Red Cross Society, all the people of the cities are carefully 
instructed by lectures on hygiene. Some one has said that the 
common soldiers at the front have been so drilled in the fact that 
wounds will heal far more quickly if they are kept perfectly 
clean, that the soldiers are most careful to have their persons 
and also their clothes clean before they go into battle, and the 
percentage of deaths from wounds has been kept at the minimum 
because of these precautions to secure perfect cleanliness. 

It is wonderful to note the great change in Japan since I 
first passed through some twenty years ago. ‘Then it seemed to 
me a land of two-headed babies, for each child, old enough to 
walk, hada baby on his back. Now such sights are infrequent, 
but when the noon hour arrives the streets of Japan are filled 
with an army of boys and girls going home from school. Each 
has a bundle of books under the arm, and when it rains, carries 
a pretty umbrella. They are so happy chatting along in a very 
quiet way. Who can wonder when the fathers see them come 
home, so free and happy, that they are willing to lay down their 
lives to save such a good country from being swallowed up! 
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To me this visit to Japan has been a great inspiration. 
Let us rejoice to see a nation with one purpose, with faith in a 
great mission in the world, a faith so strong they are willing 
to die for it. What China needs is a great purpose to arouse 
her to advance and become a truly great nation. Jesus said: 


bi] 


‘“He that is greatest shall be minister of all. Our hearts are 
full of longing to have China become truly great; shall we not 
minister to the Japanese soldiers by sacrificing to send money for 
gospels and tracts to the soldiers ? 

The Central Japan Missionary Association are asking for 
3,000 yen, about $3,000 dollars, to meet their immediate need at 
Osaka, where there are 10,000 in the hospitals. This money is 
needed at once. Will not the Christians in China do their 
share? Money for central Japan should be sent to Rev. C. T. 
Warren, 4 Kawaguchi-machi, Osaka. The need is also as great 
in northern Japan, and money can be sent to Rev. H. Loomis, 
Bible House, Yokohama, Japan. If any in China find it more 
convenient to send their money to Shanghai, the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, 18 Peking Road, are very glad to forward the 
money for them to Japan. We hope and pray for a generous 
response ; what will you do to help? 


eo 


Difficulties of the Chinese Clergyman. 
BY MR. TONG KAI-SON.* 

NE, often hears of the trials and hardships of the foreign 
missionary in China, but the difficulties of the native 
clergyman are seldom mentioned. Foreign missionaries, 

through their reports to their home lands, and through their 
articles in the various and secular periodicals published at home 


*Mr. Tong Kai-son is a native of Hsiang shan district, Kwongtung prov- 
ince. He went to the U.S. asastudent of the Chinese Educational Mission 
in the year 1873, and after a thorough course of preparation in the Public High 
School at Northampton, Mass., and in Phillips Academy, Exeter, N.H., was 
admitted to Yale College in 1879. He returned to China in 1882, and at once 
entered the Government service. But finding this distasteful to him, he soon 
relinquished it and took up acommercial career. He has served for eight 
years as foreign secretary to the Chinese Engineering and Mining Co. at Tong- 
shan and several years as Secretary to the Imperial Chinese Railways at New- 
chwang. He is now employed as chief of the audit department in the Canton- 
Hankow railway, in the head office in Shanghai. 

While in the U. S., Mr. Tong took a most active interest in Christian 
work for young men, and was appointed Secretary to the Christian Union, a 
society founded among the Chinese students who were receiving their educa- 
tion in the U. S. Mr. Tong has also served as Chairman of the Chinese Y. M. 
Cc. A. in Hongkong, and is now Treasurer of the Chinese Y, M. C. A. in 
Shanghai. 
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and in China, generally manage to let the church and the world 
know the difficulties of their situation and the trials they have 
to endure in the course of their work. The poor native clergy- 
man, however, does not receive half the sympathy and apprecia- 
tion for the hardships and trials which he undergoes. But to 
any one who devotes any attention at all to the subject, it 
must appear that his life is not a whit the less thorny than that 
of the foreign missionary, and he has, moreover, to wrestle 
with many trying situations from which his foreign colleague 
is exempt. The difficulties of the native clergyman are so 
many and so complex that it would be no easy task to expatiate 
on them all, especially in a brief article like the present one, 
but, speaking generally, they might be included under the 
following headings :— 


I. HIS DIFFICULTIES IN HIS SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
RELATIONS. 

If the native convert is usually regarded by his officials 
and his compatriots as a denationalized subject, a foreign par- 
tisan, an alien, and a rebel in disguise, what must be their 
feelings toward one whose business is to convert ‘‘loyal’’ sub- 
jects into such aliens and rebels? If in many quarters the 
native convert is sincerely believed to the political spy and 
emissary of the foreigner, and the native pastor as his special 
agent, whose business is to enlist recruits for the ranks of these 
spies and emissaries, is it strange that he should be regarded 
as the enemy of his country and his presence in any community 
more feared and detested than desired and welcomed? Hence 
it is that the lot of the native pastor is a specially difficult 
one ; often he is regarded with a deadly hatred which no attempt 
is made to disguise; often outside of his flock he is completely 
ostracized from the society of the community in which he lives; 
often his life is in constant danger of falling a prey to the anger 
of an infuriated mob. Politically his life is not a whit the 
less trying. The officials, regarding him as the myrmidon 
of foreigners, loathe and despise him; they would make 
short work of his personal liberty and perhaps even of his life 
if they dared. He could never have the confidence of the 
official, nor any voice in the communal government of his 
village or clan. In cases of litigation with non-Christians, un- 
less supported by the influence of the church to which he 
belongs, the justice of his cause would not win for him the 
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ly 


judicial verdict. Owing to his position as pastor in the church 


] 11ed - ark : . a 
aenied him, and he Is accordea 


his Chinese civil rights are 
the treatment of a political outcast. 


2. HIS DIFFICULTIES IN HIS RELATIONS WITH HIS PARISH. 


The Chinese, more than any other people, are prone to 
fault-finding and censure. Even native Christians are not free 
from this peculiar racial characteristic. They expect to find 


I 
in their pastor a perfect man. His every action is watched, 
and at the least provocation he becomes the object of the 


severest criticism and perhaps open censure. Back-biting is 


often indulged in. Owing to the lack of true spirituality and 


genuine feelings of charity, members of his flock frequently 
quarrel among themselves, which requires the exercise of the 
greatest tact and patience on the part of the pastor to settle to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. Many of the indigent, who 


join the church from worldly motives, on finding that their pastor 
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slander him, in order to give vent to their disappointed feelings; 


while others, who have lawsuits or other secular difficulties 
to settle, look upon their pastor as the legitimate medium 
through whom the assistance of the foreign missionary is to be 
invoked. In the minds of the majority of the native Christians, 
the spiritual nature of the vocation of their pastor is lost sight 
of, and is looked up to according to his ability to render to 
them material assistance and benefit. 


4 


2. HIS DIFFICULTIES IN HIS RELATIONS WITH HIS 


NATIVE COLLEAGUES. 


Among the ranks of the native clergy, it is sad to confess 
that mutual feelings of jealousy often prevail, and in some 
instances these feelings are carried so far that when one of 
their members, either for higher talents or greater devotion to 
duty, has received his well-earned promotion, his colleagues 
would singly or collectively conspire to disparage him before 
his ecclesiastical superior, with the view of undermining his 
position. In one instance, one of these jealous clergymen 


led so well in his efforts to undo his more successful 


succeet 
colleague, that the latter fell into disfavor with the foreign 
missionaries, and abandoning his pastorate left his jealous rival 
to occupy the field. 
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1. HIS DIFFICULTIES IN HIS RELATIONS WITH HIS 
FOREIGN COLLEAGUES. 

Perhaps the most trying experiences the pastor has to 
encounter are in his relations with his foreign colleagues, who 
in many instances assume the role of masters and employers, 
treating their assistants more like servants and inferiors than 


co-workers. This is especially true in the treaty ports, where the 





missionary, through association with worldly-minded foreigners, 
becomes imbued with the spirit of racial pride and regards the 
Chinese as men of an inferior race, to whom social equality 
could only be accorded at the sacrifice of dignity and prestige. 

The worst feature of the native pastor’s life is that he is 
sometimes not taken at his true worth. In the first place, he 
may not be accorded proper sympathy and respect. Some of 
the missionaries hitherto sent out have been men not noted for 
their winning power, catholic human sympathies, common- 
sense, and aptitude to accommodate themselves to surrounding 
circumstances. In many instances very little respect and sym- 
pathy are felt for the native pastor, who, in consequence, loses 
all incentive to the best exertions, growing cold, discouraged, 
embittered toward his foreign leader and finally abandons all 
interest in his work. ‘The missionary should remember that 
the civilizations of the East and West are as wide apart as the 
poles, and that consequently if he would achieve the object 
for which he has come to China, he must observe carefully ail 
the differences he meets with in every-day life and study the 
ways and means whereby these differences might be removed 
or harmonized. ‘The ideal missionary is at all times accessible, 
sympathetic, helpful, patient and loving; the real missionary 
does not always assume towards the native workers the attitude 
of humility and xoblesse oblige which his profession calls 
for, and which the public have a right to expect from him. 
Missionaries do sometimes try to live on a social equality with 
their native co-workers and converts, but very often, through 
the transparent robe of humility, may easily be discerned the 
imperial spirit, impatient of opposition and delay. 

In the second place, the native pastor is rarely shown proper 
confidence and appreciation. Missionaries often suspect the 
purity of motive of native preachers and assume that they 
take up the profession as a means of making a living anda 
much better living than could be got outside of the church. 
To show how the arduous labors of the native evangelists are 
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appreciated it is only necessary to mention the scale of salary 
which is paid by the various missions. In the province of 
Fukien unordained helpers are paid $5 per month; ordained 
preachers $10; in Hongkong and Canton, unordained preachers 
receive $8.00 and ordained preachers $20.00 per month ; in 
Manchuria $6.00 per month is the usual sum given. The above 
may be taken as the typical salaries paid to native evangelists 
all over China, and in some of the interior stations it is quite 
possible that even smaller salaries are paid. 

Yet, in view of this, a missionary declared at the Shanghai 
Conference: ‘*Think again of the high salaries paid to Chinese 
assistants, and of the utter disproportion between the salaries 
prevailing in the church and those given to men of similar 
capacity outside.’? The foreign missionary evidently believes 
that the Chinese can exist on almost nothing, and that the 
offer of a few dollars per month will suffice to attract any num- 
ber of men to labor for the church. Yet if the facts were 
known, it would be found that the native worker with his 
paltry salary is constantly having a life and death struggle in 
his efforts to maintain his family, and doubtless in the minds 
of many the most poignant regrets are felt that they ever 
chose the ministry for their life’s profession. Until mission- 
aries alter their views on this point, and are willing to offer 
sufficient inducements to capable men to enter the ministry, so 
long will the church be filled with men of only common talents 
and meagre attainments, who do not command the respect of the 
educated classes and are wholly unable to cope with them. 

Native workers and ministers sometimes speak in the most 
bitter terms of the galling treatment they receive from their 
foreign colleagues, who often assume airs of superiority and 
act without due regard to the feelings of their fellow-workers. 
Missionaries sometimes speak very disparagingly of native 
ministers as if they were unworthy of respect, forgetting that 
the Chinese have never had the intellectual and moral advant- 
ages which are the birthright of the foreigner. The following 
instances have been given by the missionaries themselves. 
There were seven graduates of the Theological College at 
‘Tungchowfu in Shantung, who were all men of undoubted 
ability and promise. Yet for many years none of them was 
advanced to the pastorate, simply because the church had not 
sufficient confidence in them. Another missionary, referring 
to Chinese trained workers generally, wrote: ‘‘No amount of 
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theological training will fully eradicate their heathenism, or 
give steadfast strength to their moral character. They are not 
the men to bear independent responsibility, or be trusted to 
carry out the work of preaching and organizing, beyond the 
supervising of foreigners.’’ 

The above are some of the greatest difficulties of the native 
pastor, which are apparent to the uninitiated layman, but 
doubtless there are many others which only the native pastor 
himself knows and has experience of. 





God’s Messenger. 
Isaiah VT, 


BY REV. G. H. MCNEUR, CANTON. 


WISH to speak of the Divine call of God’s messengers, 
taking Isaiah as a typical and profitable example. The 
call recorded in Isaiah vi. was not that preacher’s call to 

the prophetic office. He had already been engaged in that work. 
Isaiah’s experience, as related here, has its counterpart in every 
God-sent messenger, not only when he is first initiated to this 
holy service, but precedes every special mission on which we are 
sent. In the first place, like Isaiah, we are God’s messengers. 
It is true that we represent different churches in the home 
lands and are here as their accredited representatives, but above 
them we recognise the Divine Head of the church and claim to 
come from Him. Some of us have been ordained to preach the 
Gospel; more of us have been foreordained. As the Father 
sent Christ so He hath sent us. It is written of Haggai the pro- 
phet, ‘‘ Then spake Haggai the Lord’s messenger in the Lord’s 
message unto the people.’’ Surely it is blessed when our names 
can be written in place of Haggai’s. It givesa note of certainty 
to a man’s message when he realises that he is an ambassador 
for Christ, that God is beseeching men by him. Isaiah’s soul 
experience is much to be coveted by us, in that it makes God 
real, clarifies the vision, purifies the motives, and sends a man 
to his work in the strength of the risen Christ. It saves our 
message from the apologetic ring, too common to-day, from 
empty platitudes and careless utterance. Our hearers will 
conclude, ‘‘ Well, there can be no doubt that that man believes 
his own message.’’? This was what struck me specially in the 
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preaching of Dr. Torrey. He spoke as a man who believed 
with his whole soul all that he said. his adds the weight of a 
man’s entire being to his words. Canon Liddon, speaking of 
our Lord, says: ‘‘ He possessed that one indispensable quali- 
fication for any teacher, especially for a teacher of religion. He 


has aie 


believed in what He said without reserve, and He said what 
He believed without regard to consequences.’’ A celebrated 
actor was once asked by a minister, ‘‘ How it is that your 
words, though fiction, have such power and grip and hold the 
attention of your audience, while the eternal truth I preach 
seems so void of result??? ‘‘ Because,’’ replied the actor, ‘‘ you 
speak out eternal truth as if it were fiction, while I speak fiction 
as if it were truth.”’ 


THE VISION OF GOD. 


The first stage in Isaiah’s call is the vision he has of God. 
Visions are common in some of the other prophets; Isaiah only 
records this one. He is in the outer court of the temple by the 
brazen altar. Perhaps he has been standing by his sacrifice 
and confessing his sins and the sins of the people. Suddenly 
the doors into the holy place open, the veil that hides the holy 
of holies is drawn back, and there, in the place of the Shekinah 
above the mercy-seat the prophet sees a throne of glory, and 
seated upon it Johovah of Hosts. What a marvellous contrast 
is suggested by the words with which Isaiah begins his account 
of this vision. ‘‘In the year that King Uzziah died.’? Uzziah, 
King of Judah, had a remarkable history and stands as a warn- 
ing object-lesson to all leaders of God’s people. ‘‘He was 
marvellously helped till he was strong, but when he was strong 
his heart was lifted up to his destruction.’? In the madness of 
pride he dared to enter the holy temple and attempted to usurp 
the priestly office. ‘The priests withstood him, and as his injured 
pride crimsoned his kingly face with anger, God’s finger touched 
him anda white leprous spot stood out on his forehead. From 
that day he began to die of leprosy. From the palace he went 
to the lazaretto, and never again entered the house of God. We 
know something in China of the workings of that awful disease. 
The limbs begin to mortify long before death relieves the 
victim, and the body of one who died of leprosy must bea 
peculiarly loathesome sight. ‘In the year that King Uzziah 
died.’’ There is a swift glance at the revolting sight of 
humbled majesty and decaying manhood and then—‘‘I saw 
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also the Lord high and lifted up.’? What a power there is in 
contrast. We all know how things connect themselves in our 
minds because of the very distance which separates them. 
Surely the contrast here is complete. Zyhat is earthly majesty 
and power and pride and its decay. 7Z/zs the eternal King of 
Glory. Notice the effect of the vision on Isaiah. Immediately 
he is on his face before the Divine glory as he cries, ‘‘ Woe is 
me, for Iam undone.’? The Divine majesty overwhelms his 
soul, and in its light he has a glimpse of the sinfulness of his 
heart. Then he takes to himself the leper’s cry, ‘‘A man of 
unclean lips.’? Before the vision of God’s holiness and majesty 
he feels that morally he is just like that leper King Uzziah— 
yea, like that leper corpse. ‘The vision of God always has this 
effect. Scripture furnishes many examples. Take the case 
of Job. With many words the patriarch sought to justify him- 
self and seems to have come near accusing God of unfairness in 
His dealing with him. But at length God reveals Himself to His 


suffering servant and Job puts his hand upon his mouth. ‘‘T have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear’’—these friends of mine 
have been talking much about Thee—‘‘ but now mine eye seeth 
Thee, wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.’’ 
When Daniel saw the vision by the bank of the great river he 
said: ‘‘My comeliness was turned in me into corruption and I 
retained no strength.’’ Peter had a glimpse of the Divine glory 
in Christ and cried, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.’’ It was the revelation of the Divine in Jesus that led the 
dying thief to confess, ‘‘ We receive the due reward of our deeds.”’ 
A vision of God always discovers our sinfulness and weakness just 
because it discloses the Divine holiness and power. ‘‘ Repent- 
ance is the tear in the eye of faith turned to Christ.” It is the 
power of contrast put to its highest use. It is a blessed thing to 
see ourselves ina true light, and we do this when we stand in 
the radiance of the Divine glory. Let us put aside fora moment 
the accidentals of the incident, the outward dress of the vision 
and ask, ‘‘Do we know anything of this in soul experience ?”’ 
Surely we do if we are God’s messengers. Is it not true that when 
God calls us to a special work He reveals Himself to us in a 
special way? Have there not been times in our Christian lives 
when, alone with God, we have had some unveiling of the 
Divine glory? ‘Then have we not been brought to the dust 
and felt with all our souls that if ever anything was to be ac- 
complished through our weakness it must be by God’s power, 
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and that if at the last we were found among those who wear 
white robes and have palms in their hands it would only be 
through the amazing grace of God to the chief of sinners? Not 
only do we see the corruption of our own hearts, but we see sin 
as it appears in God’s sight. Such vision will save us from 
light views of sin, whether in ourselves or others. Sin is leprosy. 
Its certain fruit and its legitimate wage is death. Sin kindled 
the flames of hell, which shall never be quenched. It has left 
its marks on the son of God on the throne. Sin is unspeakably 
vile when God’s light falls on it. ‘The sin of his surroundings 
also became clear to the prophet. ‘‘I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips.’? Hesaw around hima nation of lepers— 
the land was a great lazaretto. We need such a vision to keep 
us from becoming so accustomed to the sins of the people around 
us that we treat the destiny of their souls as a small matter. 


FIRE FROM THE ALTAR. 


The next step in the call is the fire from the altar. The 
seraph took a burning coal from the brazen altar and touched 
Isaiah’s lips. This was the great altar which stood just within 
the entrance of the outer court. Here the sacrifices were slain; 
around its base the blood was poured, and on its never-dying 
fire the victims ascended as a sweet savour to God. Its unceas- 
ing cry was, ‘‘ Without shedding of blood there is no remission.”’ 
Surely fire from this altar possesses a special significance! 
Surely it speaks of sacrifice, atonement! ‘The words which 
accompany the action leave us in no doubt. ‘‘So this hath 
touched thy lips; and their iniquity is taken away and thy sin 
purged.’’ ‘The altar owed all its efficacy to the fact that it was 
a shadow of things to come. ‘‘We have an altar whereof 
they have no right to eat which serve the tabernacle.’? ‘The 
cross is the altar, Christ the sacrifice. The live coal from this 
altar fire must still touch the lips of God’s messengers. The 
worth of Christ’s sacrifice must be very real to our own souls 
before we carry the message of grace to men. Fire purifies, 
refines, purging away the dross. It is at the cross of Christ 
that we obtain peace with God and know our sins purged 
away. In contemplation of that great sacrifice we are roused 
to hatred of sin and are led to see that our Saviour not only 
died to ‘‘cancel guilt,’? but ‘‘to set the prisoners free ;’’ that 
the power of sin as well as its guilt has been dealt with by our 
substitute. 
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The Holy Spirit is symbolized by fire, and the Spirit comes 
as the fruit of Christ’s atoning work. It isthe power of Christ’s 
dying love that constrains us and kindles the fire of consecration 
in our souls. ‘‘He who is near Me is near the fire.’ When 
Henry Martyn landed in India to begin his missionary work he 
cried, ‘‘ Now let me burn out for God!’’ At Finnieston Free 
Church in Glasgow I heard the Rev. Mr. McIntyre tell of a visit 
he had paid to another church in the south of Scotland. Above 
the pulpit of this church was a large representation of the 
emblem of the Free Church of Scotland—the burning bush. 
Mr. McIntyre noticed on entering that something was wrong 
with the picture. The bush was very green and hardly a flame 
was visible. The minister of the church noticed his visitor 
looking at it and explained, ‘‘It does not look well, but we are 
too hard up to put it right. The green paint is very cheap and 
we could add any amount of leaf if it were needed, but the flames 
are gold, and it is costly.’’ Yes, the flames are costly. It costs 
something to be filled with the spirit, to be on fire for God. 

It was Isaiah’s /7/s that were touched. Probably this in- 
dicates the purifying of the whole being just as the unclean 
lips refer to the leprosy of the whole man. Yet it is surely 
specially appropriate that the messenger of God should have his 
lips touched with the live coal. Christ puts eternal weight on 
a man’s words. By them he shall be justified or condemned. 
God’s prophet must be specially careful as to his lips. A word 
spoken in a thoughtless or an angry mood may undo the good 
of weeks of preaching and teaching. Surely we need clean lips. 
Then a characteristic of the prophet’s message was that it was 
spoken in burning words. They came from a burning heart 
and burned their way to the consciences of the hearers. James 
speaks of the tongue being ‘‘set on fire of hell.’’ God’s mes- 
senger must have his tongue set on fire of heaven. It is out of 
the fulness of the heart that the mouth speaks. The Holy Spirit, 
living and moving in a preacher, gives fire to his message. The 
coal that kindles this flame can only come from the altar of 
sacrifice. ‘lhe power for holy living and fruitful service has its 
fountain in the cross of Christ. 


THE DIVINE COMMISSION. 


After the vision of God and the fire from the altar comes the 
Divine comunission. xod calls for volunteers. ‘*‘ Whom shall 
I send and who will go for us?” In passing we may notice 
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that ‘‘Lord’’ in this verse is in the plural and that the call is, 
‘“Who will go for ws?’’ ‘‘Holy’’ is thrice repeated. With 
regard to the message given to Isaiah, John the apostle tells us 
the prophet thus spake when he saw the glory of Christ and 
spake of Him. Paul at Rome attributes the words to the Holy 
Spirit, saying: ‘Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the 
prophet’’. So without doubt here we have teaching regarding 
the Trinity. We are the messengers of the TriuneGod. ‘* Who 
will go for us?’’ ‘*We are ambassadors for Christ as though 
God did beseech you by us we pray you in Christ’s stead, ‘Be ye 
reconciled to God.’’’ We are servants of all men on behalf of 
God. The office is divinely humble and unspeakably exalted. 
We run not unsent and speak not our own words. Just as the 
ambassador has all the authority of his king and kingdom behind 
him so we come from God bearing Divine credentials. God's 
soldiers are volunteers. The only pressure brought to bear upon 
them is constraining love. When our office becomes a mere 
profession and we are preachers because we have been trained 
for it, we are shorn of our strength and are become weak as other 
men. Perhaps like Samson we may be ignorant that the Lord 
has departed from us, but the prophetic authority will be gone, 
and mere natural enthusiam is a poor, empty and fleeting sub- 
stitute. 

‘* Here am I,” responds the prophet, ‘‘send me.’? Where? 
At the Lord’s feet—humbled, cleansed, and willing. This is the 
kind of messenger in whom God delights. We should never 
let a day pass without reassuring ourselves of our office. This 
assurance comes in waiting on God. At any moment of the 
day God may have a message for us to deliver, ‘‘ Where is My 
servant??? But we are not ready for use, and the opportunity 
passes unimproved. Happy those who are “aye ready’? and 
can answer at once, ‘* Here am J, send me.’’ 

This vision of God was the great event of Isaiah’s life. 
After this he could bear to carry out bravely ar unfruitful and 
unwelcome mission. He had seen God, and henceforth feared 
not the face of man. ‘This is an experience to be prayed for, 
to be longed for. It is almost too sacred to talk about with 
others. But it is very realand means just everything to the 
worker for God. Nothing can compensate for the lack of it. 
May God touch our lips again with the coal of fire from the altar 
and may it purify and empower us anew to tell out with our 
whole souls the Gospel of Christ’s salvation. 
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Fn Mcmoriam. 
JANE HELENA BURT, NEE TETLEY. 
Died December gth, rgo4. 


Mrs. Burt, of the English Baptist Mission, Tsou-ping, had only 
been ten years in China when she died at Wei-hsien, on December 
4th ; yet the news of her death must have a sense of personal loss 
to many in different provinces of China. This is not because she 
travelled far or wrote much, but because by the sweetness of her 
nature and the rare beauty of her Christian character she impressed 
and attracted all who saw her. All who met her seemed to wish to 
know her; few could know her and not love her. 

Burton-on-Trent was her birth place, but from her earliest days 
she lived in the fair old town of Taunton, in the West of England. 
The country round was sweet and peaceful; the life at home—a 
dissenting minister’s home—was full of sweet piety, sheltering love 
and gentle peace. ‘There she grew, a natural flower-like growth, 
hearing and seeing nothing of the strife and noise of the outer 
world, but growing in grace and developing an inner strength that 
proved sufficient later in many a trying hour ; a quiet, unstimulated 
growth, under the healthiest influences. In 1894 she came to China 
to be married to Rev. EK. W. Burt, with whom she had been friends, 
even in childhood. It is impossible to give any list of her good 
works at Tsou-ping; the record is not kept here. As far as house- 
hold duties permitted she visited country stations with her husband 
and held classes for the women; but apart from the direct preaching 
of the Word, her daily life, full of patience, self-sacrifice and loving 
service, was always attracting and influencing those around her. 
She passed through the usual sorrows to which we are born—the 
sickness of children, the death of one little girl—but she had more 
than the usual happiness in life. She was allowed one furlough, 
and saw again and showed her children her girlhood’s home; then 
gladly returned three years ago to the beloved work out here. In 
October last, not without natural grief, she left the sweet, familiar 
home of Tsou-ping to come at the call of duty to a new home at 
Wei-hsien, which might have become equally dear in time. Mr. 
Burt had been appointed to work in the New Union College at Wei- 
hsien, and both looked forward to years of work together. But 
after only two months’ absence from Tsou-ping we took her back to 
lay her with her little daughter. A short attack of pneumonia was 
the cause of her death, and she fell asleep without knowing it was 
death. 

At the little burying place on the hillside at Tsou-ping many 
hundreds of Chinese assembled, lamenting their loss and honouring 
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her memory. Even as the service ended and the grave began to 
close over her, others came hurrying up, having hastened a hundred 
di when they heard the sad news. 

Her life and death were such that with many of us ‘‘to think 
of her is to praise God.’’ ‘The poet says: ‘‘ To live in hearts we leave 
behind, is not to die.’’ She is not dead. ‘Those who by gentleness 
and love can win a place in so many hearts of foreigners and Chinese 
alike, and leave a memory behind them so fragrant and inspiring 
have a monument more enduring than brass and a reward that 
kings might covet. 

a. €. 





—— 


~ Educational Department. 


Rev. J. A. Siussy, Fdior. 





Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.’’ 














Some Remarks about the Standard 
System of Romanization. 


HE Committee appointed by the last Educational Associa- 
tion to prepare a Standard System of Romanized Man- 
darin having given much time and thought to the 

matter have, by the aid of the Executive Committee of the 
Educational Association, succeeded in publishing a system which 
is now before the public for trial and criticism. If the public 
appreciate the spirit in which the Committee have done this 
work, there can be no doubt that this trial and criticism will be 
thorough and just. There has been no desire in all that has 
been done to antagonize anybody or any other system. The 
work has been done with the sole desire of preparing a system 
that can be used throughout the entire mandarin district, so 
that a literature may be provided for general circulation, thus 
placing within the reach of the illiterate millions the Bible and 
other Christian books. The Committee believe they have pro- 
duced a good foundation for so great a work. It seems to the 
Committee that the friends of Romanization owe it to them that 
they at once put the system into use in their different localities 
and report results. There is a sufficient literature now for a 


beginning, and we earnestly suggest that a thorough test be 
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made between this and the time of the next Educational Associa- 
tion, which meets in May, 1905. We do not claim perfection 
for the system. Undoubtedly it can be improved. We want 
friendly criticism, but we hope there will be no more sarcastic 
flings. If even those who have not thought that a successful 
system could be produced, will give us friendly aid, the matter 
can be thoroughly tested within the few remaining months before 
the Association’s Triennial Meeting. Some have already tested 
the system and believe in it. May we not hope that a large 
number will organize classes and see what they can do with it ? 
The books already published can be obtained from the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press and from the Bible Societies at a 
nominal cost. <A periodical is being published, which will be a 
great help to all who undertake the use of the system. May we 
not have a large number of subscriptions? Any member of the 
Committee will be happy to give any information respecting the 
system that may be desired. 
F. E. MEIGs, 
Chairman of Committee. 
NANKING. , 


eh 


A Few Thoughts from Dr. Faber. 


HE following remarks by Dr. Faber, taken from the 
records of the First Triennial Meeting of the Educational 
Association, are worth remembering, although we may 

not all agree with them :— 
ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

‘It is the characteristic difference between amateur teachers 
and those of sound preparation that the first hurry over the 
elementary part to higher teaching, which is consequently not 
sufficiently comprehended ; the latter pay due attention to a 
solid primary basis. 

‘‘No classics should be taught in primary schools. An 
expurgated edition is a desideratum for higher schools. 

‘“ How is Chinese to be taught in mission schools? It is 
wrong to suppose that the Chinese themselves have developed 
the best method. 

‘“‘One Romanized, i.e., alphabetic, system of writing man- 
darin would greatly facilitate the use of foreign technical terms 
and proper names. Mandarin colloquial in alphabetic writing 
will become the language of modern education in China.”’ 





== 
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ON TEACHING ENGLISH. 


‘‘Teaching of English is no direct help to mission work, 
but the more Chinese understand English the better for China 
and its intercourse with foreigners. 

‘The teaching of English is necessary. English is to be 
the language of the East. Even German missionaries must 
learn it. English now is what Greek and Latin once were. 
The only way to communicate a thorough scientific knowledge 
is through the medium of English. 

‘*Enelish can be used as an industrial agency, just as new 
trades are taught.”’ 


Notes. 
\J* desire to call attention to a book prepared and 


published by Miss Lawrence entitled ‘‘NyinGc ING 

Lin YUING Z WE”? (‘ff 3e A FAH ae. This book 
is the reprint of a work published some twenty years ago, 
and contains over 6,500 characters arranged in phonetic order, 
with pronunciation in Ningpo Romanized and a short defini- 
tion in English. There is also a Radical Index. ‘The book is 
well worth double the price ($1.50) to any missionary or other 
student of Chinese residing in Chehkiang or Southern Kiangsu, 
and ten times its price to a student of the Ningpo dialect. It is 
published by the Methodist Publishing House, and is for sale by 
that House, by the American Presbyterian Mission Press and by 
the Diffusion Society. The book is designed especially for the 
use of Chinese, and as there are a large number who are ac- 
quainted with the Ningpo Romanized, it will be a valuable help 
tothem. Miss Lawrence has been to considerable expense in the 
publication of this valuable work, and those who receive benefit 
from it will do well to recommend it to others. 


When we made the note in last month’s RECORDER 
regarding the appearance of the Gospel of Matthew in Standard 
Mandarin Romanized, we had before us a book with the imprint 
of the American Bible Society and supposed that the American 
Society was the sole publisher. We are glad to know that the 
British and Foreign Bible Society is also publishing this Gospel 
and that the work of publishing the other Gospels in Standard 
Mandarin will be undertaken by the two Societies acting together. 
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Correspondence. 


ORPHANAGE 
To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 
DEAR Sir: Will any one know- 
ing of orphanage work conducted 
by Protestant missions in China 
kindly address B. Z. Schrack, 
secretary South Chihli Mission, 
Tai-ming-fu, Chihli province? 
Sincerely, 
B. Z. SCHRACK, 
Secreta ry. 


WORK. 





A BEREAVEMENT. 
To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 
DEAR BROTHER: The Hing- 
hua Methodist Mission is bereft 
by the death of Rev. Fred Lincoln 
Guthrie, Principal of the Anglo- 
Chinese School in Hing-lua, 
Fukien, also Treasurer of the 
Mission. 

He died December 26th. He 
was ill one week only, and had, 
before that, been in good health. 
Appendicitis with other complica- 
tions made his case critical from 
the outset. 

It is from our human side a 
loss to the work hard to under- 
stand, but God makes no mis- 
takes, and we bow to His will, 
which is always executed in love. 

He leaves a wife and one son, 
who will proceed to America soon. 

Your sister, 
ELIZABETH F. BREWSTER. 


’ 


‘*c. T.’? AND WEN-LI HYMNS. 

To the Editor of 

‘“ THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 

DEAR SiR: When I used the 


words mandarin colloquial, I 
had not T’u Hua in my mind. 


I would not advocate the use 
of localisms, as in that case 
there could be no uniform edi- 
tion of the hymn book in gene- 
ral use; a different rendering 
would be needed in each new 
district we entered. Nor would 
I in that case have adduced 
Wesley’s hymns, or Luther’s 
hymns as an illustration. The 
comparison, as near as possible, 
would be between the hymns as 
given in Latin and in the lan- 
guage of the people. 

T. C. scarcely touches the point 
when he says: ‘* Wesley knew 
what Mr. Hinds seems to over- 
look, that it is quite as easy to 
write obscurely in the phrase of 
the market place and the work- 
shop, as it is in that of the school 
and the study.’’ My contention 
is that hymns can be made clear 
and intelligible and a pleasure 
to our people in good every-day 
mandarin, as witness Burns’ 
translations (earlier editions) and 
the hymns of others as well. 
Can TT. C. say as much for Wén- 
li hymns? No doubt he and 
other patient students can sing 


these beautiful Wén-li hymns 
with the understanding. But I 


wonder if the question has ever 
suggested itself to him, What 
proportion of the congregation 
outside those under foreign 
tuition really understand and 
appreciate what is being sung? 
I’ll venture to say the propor- 
tion is not large. And if this 
is so in the great centres, it is 
still more conspicuously so in 
the inland towns and country 
villages, where the great bulk 
of our members reside. T. C. 
writes as if it might be for the 
foreigners the hymn book was 
to be prepared. In that case I 
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have no contention. The com- 
mittee can select what English 
hymns it pleases and render 
them in most perfect classic stvle, 
and no one need object. But 
I take it that after all it is for 
the Chinese the hymn book is to 
be prepared. And as eight-tenths 
of the members (of English 
Methodist Misson at least) are in 
these country towns and villages, 
to the biggest part of whom 
Wen-li is practically an unknown 
language, when it is remem- 
bered also that the singing of 
such hymns as they have learnt 
plays a more important part in 
the religion and life of these peo- 
ple than with those in the large 
centres, I think I have reason 
on my side in pleading for a 
more generous treatment of them 
than the resolution of the Confer- 
ence would warrant us in expect- 
ing. 

Apologizing for this further 
intrusion upon your space, 

I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN HINDs. 


A TERM PROTESTANT. 

DR. MARTIN'S REJOINDER. 
To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 
DEAR Str: If you will kindly 
allow me an inch of space, I 
would like to reply to a point or 
two in Mr. Darroch’s criticism 
of my remarks on the above sub- 
ject. 

Let me begin by confessing my 
fault. Had I qualified the word 
‘exact’ by prefixing ‘fairly’ or 
even the syllable 77, he would 
have had no ground to 
question my rendering. When 
we say a ‘cerfaizn man’, do we 
not always mean an wncertain 

Why could he not have 


man ? 
had the charity to infer that 


FOR 


good 
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when I said ‘exact’ I 
‘inexact ?’ 

To those ‘ who know Chinese,’ 
a court before whom he arraigns 
me, I have to say that I never 
intended to propose #f s7z as a 
literal translation of ‘ reformed ’, 
but to suggest it as an equivalent 
for every-day use. Of course it 
has no meaning except in con- 
nexion with the matter in hand. 

The New and Old Testaments 
are described as #F #5, TE #8, 
but these expressions are equally 
applicable to national treaties. 
The writer or speaker must 
have it understood whether he is 
talking theology or politics. 

My friendly critic quotes two 
terms—Acne-cheng and Fuh-vuen 
(HEE. fi90)—which he ‘ prefers’ 
to siz kiao. Not to speak of the 
desideratum of an _ antithesis, 
which they do not admit (where- 
as stv and Aiwv are naturally and 
essentially antithetical) I ask, 
is he right in asserting that 
‘both terms mean reformed ?’ 
Strictly the word ‘reformed’ 
means made again, equivalent 
to renewed, whereas the first of 
the two signifies rectified and 
the other a return to the original. 
Their meaning is purely conven- 
tional. The gentlemen of the 
court will perceive that they are 
not so exact a rendering as zew 
or renewed. 

This last is, ladmit, somewhat 
colorless, but like the chameleon 
it borrows color from contact. 
Confucius was content with it. 
In fact, I borrow the term direct- 


meant 


ly from the great sage. Does he 
not say that ‘the great study 


(or science) is to renew the peo- 
ple (J,  % 58 ZE HF EE)’ ? and 
is not 7 EX universally under- 
stood to be a reformed policy? 
Leaving these questions to ‘ those 
who know Chinese,’ I apologize 
for exceeding my ‘ inch of space.’ 


W.A. P. M. 
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DR. MARTIN AND THE TERM 
FOR PROTESTANT. 

To the Editor of 

‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 
DEAR Sir: If it is not too late 
when this arrives, I shall be glad 
if you will kindly allow me to 
make a few remarks anent Dr. 
Martin’s letter upon the term for 
**Protestant,’’ published in the 
November number of the RE- 
CORDER. That the venerable Dr. 
should suggest $f # as a suit- 
able term, was a surprise to me. 

I. It is not an exact rendering 
for Christianity as implied in the 


term Protestantism. For Pro- 
testantism is neither a ‘‘new’”’ 
nor a ‘‘reformed’’ faith, but 


rather a reverting to the pure 
Christianity of the Bible. 

It is true that the term ‘‘ Pro- 
testant’’ was not generally used 
before the Reformation, but that 
for which Protestantism contend- 
ed, was o/der than the supersti- 
tions against which it protested. 

II. Although in a limited and 
classical sense the word #f may 
mean ‘‘renew’’ or ‘“‘ reform,’’ 
still, to the mass of the people, it 
conveys simply the idea of some- 
thing new, and put as an appella- 
tion for Protestantism would, to 
them, mean nothing more nor less 
than a new church. The term 
therefore would be ambiguous 
and misleading to most of the 
people. We know what is meant 
by # #, Wik, MF, ete. If 
Protestantism in China was styled 
th Zt, exactly the same interpre- 
tation would be given to it as 
is given to those, but it. is not 
‘‘new’’ in this sense of the word. 

III. The Dr. says that if the 
term ‘“‘Sin-kiao”’ were adopted for 
‘*Protestant,’’ ‘‘it follows that 
Kiu-kiao (@@ 2) would be a 
natural designation for the unre- 
formed.’’ 

By the phrase ‘‘ unreformed”’ 
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does the Dr. refer to any partic- 
ular church? Is the R. C. 
church intended by it? If so, 


it would be highly agreeable to 
them; but the term not 
apply—the ‘‘new’’ being o/der 
than the ‘‘old.’’ In discussing 
with Romanists I have often 
been asked ‘‘ which church is 
the oldest, yours or ours’’? The 
general impression among Roman- 
ists is that we Protestants are 
a new heretical offshoot from 
the mother stem, which came 
into existence about the time 
of Luther. Adopting the term 
‘¢Sin-kiao’’ for Protestant, would 
be helping to confirm their pre- 
tensions and place us in a wrong 
position. 

Re the term Ve-su-kiao (J]} fif 
#%) I take exception to what 
Dr. Martin says that ‘‘any R. C. 
Christian has as much right 
to claim it as we.’’ I think 
there is not much danger of the 
R. C. church, as such, substitut- 
ing the term Ye-su-kiao for their 
own. The K + HX and the Jip fif 
#t are recognized throughout the 
empire as two distinct and sep- 
arate churches, and no member 
of either church has a right to lay 
claim to the name of the other so 
long as he remains in his own 
church. A Roman Catholic Chris- 
tian, as such, has no more right 
to claim to be a Protestant than 
a Protestant has to be a Roman- 
ist, and both for the same reasons. 

I would gladly hail a general 
term for ‘‘ Protestant.’’ What- 
ever term may be decided upon, it 
will still be a long long time 
before the term Ye-su-kiao goes 
out of use, and I don’t think we 
need be sorry on that account. Of 
the terms suggested, I personally 
prefer 7% JC # as being a better 
representation of Protestantism 
than the others. 

Yours very sincerely, 
THOMAS WINDSOR. 


does 
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CHEAP HEATING STOVE. 
To the Editor Of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
DEAR SiR: I send you drawings 
of an improvised heating stove 
which costs us here sixty-five 
cents. Fig. 1 is called by the 





Chinese fj] H 7jj K‘ai-keo-tsao, 
or Ji #4 OK 4 ‘Ting-ko-lu-tsii. It 
is extensively used, especially by 
boatmen who burn wood, being 
turned upside down from the way 
it appears in the drawing when in 
its normal use. Fig. 2 is known 





as a Py UR Hsi-lu. These stoves 
are made in our province at Pao- 
king #§ HE WF, but I under- 
stand are to be purchased in all 
the adjoining provinces. Fig. 3 
shows the two pieces put togeth- 
er. I should have said that ‘‘A’’ 
in Fig. 1 has to be knocked out 
in order to afford an escape for 
the smoke. This is done by 
resting ‘‘A’’ on the tip of the 
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horn of an anvil and, beginning 
in the middle, gradually making 
the hole. If one does not strike 
directly over the anvil tip he 
will almost surely ruin the top 
part of the stove. After the hole 
is cut, the only thing necessary 
to complete the stove is the pipe 
and a tin door for the large open- 
ing. If one wants to hold the 
heat, a large drum can be made 
that fits around the pipe resting 
on the dome-shaped top. The 
drum was suggested by our Rev. 
F. E. Boydstun, while we owe 
to Mr. F. B. Brown the original 
adaptation. 

We have several of these 
stoves in use, and they are doing 
us splendid service. It is with 
the hope that others may be 
similarly benefitted that I write 
this letter. 

Yours truly, 


©: T. TOGan. 


Changteh, Hunan. 
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Our Book Table. 


TECHNICAL TERMS.—The me- 
dical terms contained in this 
book have not all received the 
sanction of the Medical Associa- 
tion of China. When the book 
was going through the press, the 
medical terms that had been in- 
serted in the list could not be 
submitted to the scrutiny of the 
Committee of the Medical Asso- 
ciation without postponing the 
publication of the book for an 
indefinite period. It was thought 
best therefore to print the list as 
it had been prepared by the 
Committee of the Educational 
Association and revised, in part 
at least, by Dr. Stuart, of Nan- 
king, rather than wait for a revi- 
sion of these terms by the Commit- 
tee of the Medical Association. 

The Medical Association have 
already published a partial list 
of their terms, but much remains 
to be done before their list is 
complete. 


Intoxicants and Opium in all lands 
and times. A twentieth century 
survey of intemperance, based on a 
symposium of testimony from one 
hundred missionaries and travel 
lers. By Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur F. 
Crafts and Misses Mary and Mar- 
garet W. Leitch. The International 
Reform Bureau, Washington, D. C 
Cloth, 75 cents, gold; paper, 3 
cents, 


5 


This is the revised sixth edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Protection of Native 
Races against Intoxicants and 
Opium,’’ which we noticed in our 
Book Table columns in Novem- 
ber, 1901. We may say now, as 
we said then, that there was 
never a time when the lust of 
gain was more organized and 
aggressive. But there also was 
never a time when enlightened 
Christian sentiment, systematic- 
ally marshalled and temperately 


yet pointedly expressed, was so 
likely to operate on the minds 
and consciences of the framersand 
executors of the laws of most 
Christian lands. As this book is 
meaut to keep alive and direct 
effort for the deliverance of all 
the colored races from the white 
man’s rum and opium, and is 
specially meant for statesmen 
who appreciate ‘‘ how large a part 
is to be played in this century 
by international public opinion 
and international law,’’ we wish 
this new issue had been more 
generally and effectively brought 
up to date. However, in spite 
of palpable patch-work here and 
there, we believe the wealth of 
testimony, new and old, present- 
ed in this well-illustrated book 
will have a stimulating effect in 
an important and much-needed 
crusade. 





The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 
by Rev. F. W. Baller. 4i) 4j uf ZL. 
77 pages. 

This is the third volume of a 
most helpful series produced by 
Mr. Baller, and will form an 
acceptable addition to the Chris- 
tian Chinaman’s library. Weare 
thankful that the day is past 
when the literature of our breth- 
ren in China was limited to 
Gospel tracts and a few element- 
ary story books. ‘The Christian 
library is growing in its variety of 
profitable books, and what more 
helpful than the lives of men 
eminent for piety, faith and good 
works. 

Mr. Baller has extracted from 
the unabridged edition of C. H. 
Spurgeon’s Autobiography, pub- 
lished in four large volumes, the 
essential features of that noble 
life and weaved them into a suc- 
cinct and interesting account 
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contained in eighteen chapters. 
They record his early life and 
call to the ministry, his popular- 
ity as a preacher, his unflagging 
efforts as pastor, author and phi- 
lanthropist, and his world-wide 
influence through his published 
sermons. Chapter seventeen 
gives specimens of Mr. Spur- 
veon’s writings, manifesting his 
ood counsel, sage advice, flashes 
of wit, and apt metaphor. 

The book is written in excel- 
lent mandarin, and the text 
abounds with idiom<ctic phrases 
and common sayings which will 
prove useful to students of the 
Chinese language. The perusal 
of this ‘‘ Life,’’ as well as that of 
‘George Miiller,’’ and the trans- 
lation of the Rev. J. Hudson 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Retrospect,’’ has giv- 
en us great pleasure, and we 
could wish that these books 
might be distributed broadcast, 
confident that the practical side 
of the Christian faith manifested 
in the lives of these men of God 
might lead many to Christ who 
are not attracted by the truths 
laid down in tracts. 

The price of this commendable 
brochure is only ten cents, and 
we trust it will have a wide cir- 


culation. oe Oe 





REVIEW. 

One of the most satisfactory 
results of a mission deputation to 
foreign fields within our knowl- 
edge, may be found in the books 
which have appeared from the 
pen of Dr. Arthur Judson Brown, 
Secretary of the American Pres- 
byterian Board of Missions, who 
visited China and the Far East 
in 1901-02. His ‘‘ New Era in 
the Philippines’’ at once marked 
him out as a sagacious and a 
discriminating traveller, whose 
observations materially added to 
the sum total of our acquaintance 
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with a region much discussed 
and but little known. Dr. Brown's 
recent book—‘‘ New Forces in 
Old China” (the F. H. Revell 
Co.)—is a volume of about 380 
pages, full of fresh facts and 
conclusions in regard to China 
and the Orient. To readers in 
this part of the world it will be 
gratifying to have one who 
speaks with first hand knowledge 
and with a certain measure of 
authority say what we like to 
have said and resaid, while to 
those in the home lands much 
which here appears must come 
with a force and conviction not 
always met with in works treating 
of China and the Chinese. A 
rapid but effective sketch is given 
of the political and the commer- 
cial forces at work to modify 
China, seven chapters, compris- 
ing one entire division of the 
book, being assigned to the 
missionary forces and the Chinese 
church. At atime when China 
is more than ever in the eye of 
the world, and when the future 
of this mighty empire is felt to 
have a bearing upon the welfare 
of the human race as a whole, 
this latest contribution to the 
discussion of the subject is most 
welcome, and should find place 
in every self-respecting library 
undertaking to keep its readers 
abreast of the times. It will 
soon be followed by another 
volume dealing with the mission 
force more fully than was possi- 
ble in such a general discussion. 
If Dr. Brown had accomplished 
nothing else, his numerous articles 
in popular periodicals, many of 
them here reproduced, and these 
two books, would of themselves 
more than justify the expenditure 
of money and strength involved. 
The American price is $1.50 net. 

Orders may be booked at the 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 

A. H. S. 
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Pastor Hsi, one of China’s Cliristians. 
By Mrs. Howard Taylor. Published 
by the China Inland Mission. For 
sale at the Presbyterian Mission 
Press. Price $2.00. 

Among the many things ex- 
cellently well done in connection 
with the China Inland Mission, 
a notable accomplishment is the 
issuance of a most attractive mis- 
sionary literature. Not a few of 
these publications are from the 
pen of Mrs. Howard Taylor (née 
Geraldine Guinness), and her 
latest contribution, ‘‘ Pastor Hsi, 
one of China’s Christians,’’ is not 
only distinguished among all the 
books on China she has pre- 
viously prepared, but will, we 
believe, take rank among the 
most remarkable missionary 
books of this age of missionary 
literature. The conjunction of 
such a life as that of Pastor Hsi, 
with the descriptive power of 
such a biographer as he has 
found, brings before the world a 
most marvelous witness of the 
triumphs of the Gospel in China. 
The Boxer outbreak bore wit- 
ness to the extent of the church 
in China and to the genuineness 
of the faith of its members. ‘This 
book completes the picture by 
witnessing the quality, the spirit- 
ual value of the life of ‘‘ one of 
China’s Christians.’’ It is nota 
missionary book of the ordinary 
kind, recounting the experiences 
of some foreign worker, or the 
strange scenes and customs of a 
heathen land. It is the detailed 
life-history of a Chinese pastor, 
obtained from full records, per- 
sonal observation and the testi- 
mony of many who:knew him 
long and intimately. And what 
a marvelous story it is of the 
work of God through him. It 
reads indeed like a Chinese Acts 
of the Apostles, with Pastor Hsi 
the Paul of the southern Shansi 
churches. Numerous references 
are made to the work and visits 
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of leaders in the China Inland 
Mission and the writer herself, 
but the central figure of the book 
is always Pastor Hsi. His con- 
secration, his faith, his self-sacri- 
fice, his energy, his inventive 
ability and power of originative 
thought, his great practical wis- 
dom in business as in church 
work, and his remarkable or- 
ganizing capacity make it fitting 
that we should thus dwell long 
and continuously on the study of 
his character. We have distinct- 
ly to thank Mrs. Taylor for giv- 
ing us a complete spiritual por- 
trait of a noble Chinese Christian, 
such as we should expect in the 
biography of some spiritual lead- 
er in the home churches. 

Pastor Hsi, from the beginning 
of his Christian experience, be- 
lieved that by the help of the 
Holy Spirit he was to be a 
‘* Conquerer of Demons’’ as his 
new name adopted after his 
conversion, implied. His life 
work of establishing and main- 
taining opium refuges in some 
thirty cities and villages of Shan- 
si, Shensi and Honan ; providing 
the medicines for use therein 
from his own prescriptions, and 
by his own genius and labor 
supplying all the financial sup- 
port for this wide-reaching work; 
of saving thousands of men and 
women from the power of the 
opium habit and leading a very 
large number of them to com- 
plete salvation in Christ, estab- 
lishing in fact a mission out-sta- 
tion wherever his opium refuges 
had made an opening for the 
Gospel—this was perhaps a con- 
quest of demons greater than he 
thought of when he took his new 
name. But in definite spiritual 
struggles with evil spirits (which 
in heathen countries seem to pos- 
sess men as distinctly and as ab- 
solutely as in Christ’s time) he 
many times proved the power of 
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prayer in what were as truly 
miraculous castings out of devils 
as those of earlier apostles. 
Whatever psychologists may de- 
cide as to the nature of such 
phenomena, the fact is establish- 
ed beyond dispute that men and 
women in heathen lands are not 
infrequently found completely 
possessed by an evil spirit ap- 
pearing to have a personality 
distinct from their own, and 
often the power of God through 
the prayers of his people has 
released such persons from the 
evil power which dominated 
them and restored them perman- 
ently to self-control and a right 
mind. The triumphs which God 
gave to Pastor Hsi over the pow- 
er of evil, though they may 
seein like strange tales to those 
brought up in another atmos- 
phere, have been strikingly par- 
alleled in the progress of the 
wonderful awakening which took 
place some years ago in the Nor- 
wegian missions in Madagas- 
ear. And doubtless there are 
many missionaries in every hea- 
then land, as Dr. Nevius’ classic 
work on the subject points out, 
who could refer to instances 
corresponding very closely to the 
Biblical descriptions of demonia- 
cal possession and to equally 
marvellous deliverances through 
the prayer of faith. 

But, after all, the great ‘‘ wit- 
ness to the supernatural’? which 
Dr. A. T. Pierson said was to be 
found in this book, is not, to our 
mind, in the fact that Pastor Hsi 
was enabled through the power of 
God tocast out devils, but that, al- 
most untaught in spiritual things, 
except by the Word and the 
Spirit of God, he was able to 
live a life so sane, so devoted, so 
magnificent in its varied accom- 
plishments. Pastor Hsi was in- 
deed constantly taught of the 
Spirit. He obtained his power 
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as a spiritual leader in the same 
way that men in all lands must 
obtain it by long hours of com- 
munion with God. He was a 
preacher of unusual power, of 
great personal influence in public 
and in private exhortation; his 
appeals were so full of love and 
devotion and sincerity that even 
those who envied his influence 
were many times persuaded to 
give up their hostility and join in 
the self-denying work he carried 
on. He prayed most definitely 
not only for the power of God to 
heal the sick and cast out de- 
mons, but for wisdom in every 
step of his growing work. He 
was most definitely a business 
man, adding an unusual mastery 
of detail in many kinds of work 
to an eminent capacity for direct- 
ing large operations. His faith, 
his self-sacrifice and his energy 
supplied the means for all his 
extensive medical, industrial and 
spiritual enterprises, and though 
many times coming to places of 
deep need he did not depend for 
financial help on the missionaries 
with whom he was associated. 
He was a cultured scholar of 
Chinese literature as of the Bible, 
but he did not shrink from any 
kind of manual labor; he com- 
posed a number of striking 
hymns, both words and music, 
some of which are quoted in 
Mrs. Taylor's book, and many of 
which one can hear sung by the 
native congregations of Shansi 
and Honan. But he excelled 
as a pastor, a true shepherd to 
the people, and in the midst of 
the gravest responsibilities he was 
always ready for the humblest 
service to those who needed him. 

It may seem surprising that it 
was possible to collect such full 
and accurate materials for writ- 
ing the life of a native in the 
interior provinces of China, but 
remote as was the scene of his 
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work, that work was witnessed 
and intimately observed for con- 
siderable periods of time by 
many most competent to judge 
and appreciate a great man, and 
the notes on his life, prepared by 
Pastor Hsi at the request of Mrs. 
Taylor, fill in many of the de- 
tails of the picture and bear out 
the impression of the man which 
even a chance visitor could not 
help but receive. To those who 
have had the experience of work- 
ing together in close fellowship 
with strong consecrated leaders 
in the Chinese church, it will 
occur to think, not that the 
writer of Pastor Hsi has made 
too much of the facts, but that 
there are many other Chinese 
pastors whose memorials might 
profitably be written for the 
glory of God and the defence of 
the Gospel in China. ‘To many 
missionaries the story of Pastor 
Hsi will be an encouragement, a 
suggestion of the spiritual possi- 
bilities and perhaps a heip to 
appreciating the actual spiritual 
accomplishments of native fellow- 
laborers. To Christians in the 
home churches, it should seem 
like the spoils of victory which 
the conquering Generals brought 
back to Rome. The churches 
are entitled to evidences of mis- 
sionary triumphs, and here is 
one which is likely to be known 
and recognized very widely. The 
book, first printed in December, 
1903, has already gone through 
several editions, and has been 
issued in six languages. Along 
with the more comprehensive 
manuals of missionary work, 
such a book as this, giving defi- 
nite and convincing examples of 
the results of the work, might 
well be included in the courses 
of all mission study clubs and 
young people’s societies. Among 
the lamentably large class of 
church members and the great 
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masses of those outside the 
church who, if they ever think 
of foreign missions, regard them 
and and mis- 
directed, we shall hope that the 
life history of ‘‘one of China’s 
Christians’? may come to be 
widely known. For to convince 
the ignorant, the indifferent and 
the prejudiced that missions are 
worth while, we can think of no 
better prescription than this— 
read Pastor Hsi. 


as futile useless 


G. W. H. 

Vol. 3, No. 3, of the East of 
Asia is quite up to the high stand- 
ard of its predecessors, and con- 
tains the following articles, all 
beautifully illustrated, with the 
exception of the one on Chinese 
Customs: Chinese Customs con- 
nected with Births, Marriages 
and Deaths. Curious Bridges in 
Interior China (in which is 
shown a surprisingly well-made— 
or apparently so—Suspension 
Bridge). Ju-I, or Sceptre of 
Good Fortune. The Loochoo 
Islands. Manchuria, the Coveted 
Land. ‘The Miao and Chung- 
chia Tribes of Kweichow Pro- 
vince. Morning Walks about 
Hanyang (III). Pootoo, China’s 
Sacred Island. ‘The Simpleton, 
the Princess, and the Daughter 
of the King (illustrated with 
native drawings). At the end 
of the Magazine are some well 
selected quotations from Oriental 
lore—Ex Oriente Lux—from 
China, Japan, Persia and India. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Object Lessons in Elementary 
Science. Stage III. By Vincent 
C. Murch. New and revised edi- 
tion. Macmillan & Co., London. 
Price 2s. Macmillan’s New Globe 
Readers. Primer II. Price 5d. 

Twenty-sixth Report of the 
Chinese Tract Society, showing 
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366,100 copies reprints and 
380,185 copies of new works. 
oceysh ) «s , is 3 . y 
The year’s work has been far 
in excess of any other since the 
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Society was organized.’’ The 
Report also contains the list of 
books and tracts of the Society, 
both English and Chinese. 


Books in Preparation. 


The following books are in 
course of preparation. Friends 
engaged in translation or com- 
pilation of books are invited to 
notify J. Darroch, 9 Seward Road, 
Shanghai, of the work they are 
engaged on, so that this column 
may be kept up to date and 
over-lapping prevented :— 

S. D. K. List :-— 

Translated by Rev. W. G. 
Walshe :—Growth of the Em- 
pire, by Jose ; Citizen Reader, by 
Arnold Foster; Life of a Century, 
by E. Hodder; History of Mo- 
dern Peoples, by Barnes; Prayer 
and The Prayer. 

Translated by 
Noble Lives. 

Translated by 
White :—Christmas 
Countries. 

By Rev. J. Sadler:—Winners 
in Life’s Race. 

Prepared for S. D. K.:—Anglo- 
Chinese Readers and a Chinese 
Primer, by Miss Jewel. 

Commercial Press List :-— 

Adam’s European History, 
Burnet’s School Zoology, Gray’s 
How Plants Grow, Gammon’s 
Manual of Drill, Loomis’ Ele- 
ments of Differential and Integral 
Calculus. Rev. A.P. Parker, D.D. 

Popular Science Readers. 

Elementary Arithmetic. 

Le Comtes’ Compend of Geol- 
ogy. 

Winslows’ Principles of Agri- 
culture. 

Intermediate Geography, by 
H. L,. Zia. 

Laughlin’s Political Economy. 


Miss Wu:— 


Miss laura 
in Different 


Hinman’s Eclectic 
Geography. 

Milne’s Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry. 

Geographical Termsin Chinese, 
European Constitutional History 
(for Educational Association). 

Green’s History of the English 
People, translated for the Kiang- 
nan Arsenal. 


Imperial 


Physical 


Shanst 
List :— 

Universal History, by Myers. 

Twentieth Century Atlas of 
Popular Astronomy, by Heath. 

Physical Geography. Published 
by Keith Johnston, Edinburgh. 

Evolution, by Edward Clodd. 

History of Russia, by Ram- 
baud. 

Biographical Dictionary, pub- 
lished by Chambers. 

History of Commerce in Eu- 
rope. 

Text books of 
mal School. Translated from 
the Japanese: Algebra (two 
vols.), Mineralogy, Zoology, 
Physiology, Physics, Pedagogy, 
Physiography. 


University 


Tokio Nor- 


Fundamental Evidences of 
Christianity, by Dr.H.C. DuBose. 

Catechism of Synoptic Gos- 
pels, by Mrs. H. C. DuBose. 

Sharman’s ‘‘ Studies in the 
Life of Christ,’’ by Miss Sarah 
Peters. 

Hyman of Creation, or the first 
leaf of the Bible; according to 
Prof. Beltex. By Rev. F. Oh- 
linger. 
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IFany of us ever have a linger- 
ing longing to see ourselves as 
others see us, he may have his 
aspirations gratified by reading 
the trenchant criticisins offered 
by Mr. Tong Kai-son in this 
number of the RECORDER, inan 
article reproduced from Chzna’s 
Young Men, the organ of the 
Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations in China. The pic- 
ture which he draws is not in 
all respects a flattering one, and 
we would fain believe that the 
*“some’’ whom Mr. Tong re- 
fers to in terms far from compli- 
mentary, are the exception and 
not the rule. Indeed, we think 
Mr. Tong would admit so 
much. It is sad that such 
exceptions always exist, but 
this peculiarity is not confined 
to the missionary body. It 
would indeed be ‘‘ideal’’ if 
all missionaries were perfect, 
had none of the faults common 
to our weak humanity, were 
never proud or haughty, were 
always patient, always courte- 
ous, _ self-sacrificing—indeed, 
model missionaries in all re- 
spects. But, alas, we are not, 
and we must therefore bespeak 
the forbearance of our native 
confréres. We can only say, 
with real sadness, peccavi, am 
sorry, and will try and do 
better. 

* * * 

IN regard to the salaries of 
native workers, Mr. Tong has 
touched upon a difficult subject, 
and one upon which we should 
all like help. In most cases 


the scale of salaries was fixed a 
good many years ago, before 
telegraphs and post offices and 
railroads had come in to give 
what, to the Chinese, are ab- 
normally large salaries—that is, 
when compared with what peo- 
ple in like circumstances would 
have received among their own 
people, independent of what 
foreign influence had done for 
them. Thirty years ago it is 
probably true that native work- 
ers were paid a comparatively 
good salary. But circumstances 
have greatly changed. The 
cost of living has greatly en- 
hanced, many new avenues are 
being opened up, offering large 
salaries to capable and reliable 
men, and in comparison with 
many of these the native work- 
ers are poorly paid. But what 
shall wedo? The home Boards 
are crying to us to retrench 
and to try and get the churches 
on a_ selt-supporting basis. 
New workers are being called 
for to meet the demands of 
ever widening fields. Increased 
salaries means putting off the 
day when the native churches 
will be able to assume self-sup- 
port, and reduces the number of 
men which the Boards are able 
to send into new fields or ade- 
quately man those which alrea- 
dy exist. Thus it is far from 
being a matter of sentiment 
or one which can be easily 
solved. It is one which will 
require the combined wisdom 
and tact of both the native 
and foreign workers. And in 
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it all let us each seek to have 
the spirit of the Master, who 
said: ‘‘I am among you as 
one that doth serve.’’ 

* * * 

WE would call attention to 
the article by Miss Hartwell 
in this issue of the RECORDER, 
asking for contributions from 
the Chinese Christians for the 
purpose of supplying the 
Japanese soldiers with tracts 
and portions of Scripture, etc. 
This is certainly a_ very 
worthy object, and this is a 
rare opportunity. It would do 
the Chinese Christians good to 
thus have a part in the good 
work in Japan, thereby testi- 
fying both to their interest in 
those who may be said to be 
fighting their battles for them, 
and their sympathy as well. 
As Miss Hartwell remarks, 
where money cannot well be 
remitted direct to Japan, the 
same may be sent to the 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 
from whence it will be duly 
forwarded. We understand 
that the appeal is also being 
put into Chinese and inserted 
in the /xéelligencer and other 
Chinese papers. 

» * * 

It is said that of Russia’s 
immense population, only 
4,484,594 pupils, or about 25 
per cent. of her children of 
school age, are at school, while 
Japan has under instruction 
5,351,502, Or 92 per cent. 
Russia, with all her territory 
and all her boasted resources, 
spends but about $12,000,000 
annually on primary education, 
while Japan spends for the same 
purpose nearly $16,000,000. 
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These figures speak volumes 
for the intellectual advance of 
Japan as compared with Russia, 
the more so as it is but a gen- 
eration since Japan began the 
work of education on modern 
lines. Her progress in many 
departments of education has 
been simply marvellous. 
* * * 

WE were also very much 
impressed recently in reading 
an account, written by one 
who had been with the Japan- 
ese army, of the manner in 
which the Japanese soldiers 
were drilled in matters of hy- 
giene, and the pains that were 
taken to eliminate the elements 
of sickness and unnecessary 
loss of life consequent upon 
improper food, impure water, 
unhealthful encampments, ete. 
A medical staff went in front 
of every army on the march, 
indicating where the army 
might encamp, what food was 
to be avoided and what water to 
be shunned. And so obedient 
were the Japanese soldiery, 
and such confidence did they 
have in their superiors, that, 
as a rule, they obeyed these 
orders implicitly, and with the 
result that deaths from sickness 
have been wonderfully few in 
the Japanese army and far 
below the rate which usually 
prevails in an army in times of 
wat. 

* * * 

AND so, at last, with such 
an army, with such a morale, 
after the destruction of the 
Russian fleet in these Eastern 
waters, we are not surprised at 
the forced capitulation of Port 
Arthur, a supposed impregna- 
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ble fortress. True, the Japan- 
ese are a small nation and a 
little people comparatively, but 
they entered upon the conquest 
with the determination to suc- 
ceed at all hazards, that they 
MUST WIN, and winning 
they are. It is very easy for 
military critics to find fault 
with the Japanese and say 
what they ought to have done, 
how followed up-their victories, 
and doubtless there have been 
some sins of omission, but the 
marvel appears the greater the 
more it is contemplated. 

* * * 


In our Missionary News de- 
partment we have given ex- 
tracts from a valuable letter 
sent by Rev. George Douglas, 
of Manchuria (presently on 
furlough) to the British Week- 
ly. We are glad not only to 
cull items of interesting in- 
formation, but to quote in full 
the closing paragraph :— 

Throughout the province I 
know of about 200 Christians 
already who have been baptised 
since war began, and all over a 
great ingathering is looked for 
as soon asthe warisover. ‘Those 
of us who are passing through 
a time of crisis at home have 
something to learn from our 
children in the faith and their 
bearing in their crisis. 

* * * 


Our frontispiece this month 
gives two peeps into Kashing 
Presbyterian High School. 
The Southern Presbyterian 
Church has two Missions in 
China—the North Kiangsu and 
the Mid-China—each having 
five stations. Kashing is in 
the latter Mission ; and we feel 


Comment. 
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sure our readers will join with 
us in prayer for a blessing on 
this young work of training 
the Chinese youth—the hope of 
the Church of Christ in China— 
in this important centre. 

* * * 


THERE is a lady, a great 
missionary worker, whose 
name is yet not down on any 
of the published lists of mis- 
sionaries that we know of, who 
has travelled further and done 
more for one single object than 
probably any other lady, a 
whole host in herself, Mrs. 
Archibald Little, the President 


of the ‘Tien Tsu Hui, or 
Natural Foot Society. Among 


her most recent achievements 
has been a popular meeting 
held in the Town Hall of 
Shanghai, at which some seven 
or eight hundred Chinese gen- 
tlemen and ladies were present, 
and which was presided over— 
very gracefully and tactfully 
—by Taotai Shen Tun-ho, Mrs. 
Little herself being one of the 
principal speakers. Not a lit- 
tle interest and enthusiasm was 
manifest among the audience, 
and when a request was pre- 
ferred that those who were in 
sympathy with her views and 
who were prepared to help 
carry out the objects of the 
Society should rise, the whole 
audience to a man—and woman, 
too—rose to their feet. ‘here 
is no question but that the 
anti-foot-binding sentiment is 
spreading rapidly throughout 
the country, and more especial- 
ly among the upper and more 
enlightened classes. And if 
this is true, it will not be 
long before the lower classes 
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will fall into line. They will 
but wait to see if the senti- 
ment is real. 


* * * 


AND in this connection we 
should like to mention what 
a number of the Chinese gentry 
of Shanghai, headed by Taotai 
Shen, above mentioned, have 
done by way of helping on 
the work of the Florence 
Crittenton Home, or Rescue 
Work. They have, of their 
own accord, without any solici- 
tation from without, but only 
asking for advice and counsel 
of the Committee of that 
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Home, rented and furnished a 
Receiving Home in the very 
heart of the worst place in 
Shanghai, on the Foochow 
Road, and invited the Com- 
mittee to send a Christian 
foreign lady to take charge, 
also voluntarily paying the 
salary of a Christian Chi- 
nese woman as assistant ; the 
whole expense amounting to 
some twelve hundred taels a 
year. ‘They are painfully con- 
scious of the great wrong 
which is being done to these 
unfortunate ‘girls’? and are 
glad to do something to al- 
leviate their condition. 





Missionary News. 


Science Lectures and 
Evangelism. 


My D&AR FRIENDS: It is just 
a year since I wrote home a 
circular letter to a number of 
personal friends and relatives giv- 
ing some account of our work 
here and directing special atten- 
tion to an effort I had been led 
to make to come into more direct 
coutact and friendly intercourse 
with the educated class through 
the medium of a science room 
and popular experimental demon- 
strations and lectures on science 
in its many practical applications 
to modern life. 

In that letter I expressed the 
hope that we might be able to 
put up a suitable building where 
this work, already full of encour- 
agement, might be more effective- 
ly carried on. 

The hope then expressed has 
been most abundantly realised, 
far beyond my expectation, and 


through the generous help sup- 
plied in response to that letter we 
have now a most suitable build- 
ing admirably adapted to our 
requirements. 

A subsequent letter written 
last May to each of the kind 
donors and accompanied by pho- 
tographs of the exterior and in- 
teror of the Science Hall will 
have conveyed some idea of the 
building and of the large number 
of educated men who from the 
very first were brought into con- 
tact with us through that desire 
which is steadily growing in 
China to understand something 
of the great range of human 
knowledge lying outside the li- 
mits of this Confucianism which 
till lately was regarded by nearly 
all educated Chinamen as con- 
taining the sum and substance 
of all knowledge worthy of their 
attention. 

The last three months has been 
to us a very busy and very inter- 
esting time in connection with 
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this particular work, and my ob- 
ject iu now writing is to enable 
those who have been sympathetic- 
ally interested in this effort to 
know something of the use to 
which our new science room is 
being daily put. 

During the last three months 
the city has been inundated by 
something like 6,o00 students, 
who have gathered in this pre- 
fectural city from its seven subor- 
dinate cities to present themselves 
for the literary examinations. 

As each day the students from 
only two cities present them- 
selves for examination it follows 
that every day there are a large 
number of students not under- 
going examination. ‘These stu- 
dents soon hear from one another 
of the science hall and for many 
weeks we had every day (Sun- 
daysexcepted) crowded audiences 
morning and afternoon. 

Our plan was to commence by 
assembling in the preaching hall, 
where we daily had sixty or 
seventy or more quietly and at- 
tentively listening, in most cases 
for the first time, to the Gospel, 
as my medical assistant and my- 
self would take it in turn to 
preach. This meeting usually 
lasted about an hour, and was fol- 
lowed by an opportunity for pur- 
chasing Christain books, Gos- 
pels, tracts, etc., whereby the 
Word of Life has reached hun- 
dreds of distant homes. 

We would then 
journing to the science 
and soon that room would be 
packed. Repeatedly have we 
had 150 in the morning and a 
like number in the afternoon. 

Our largest number has been 
on several occasions 180 at one 
time, which meant every seat in 
the area of the hail occupied 
(120) and sixty standing in the 
gallery, which occupied three 
sides of the building. 


ad- 


rool, 


propose 
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These science lectures usually 
lasted an hour, and during the 
whole time perfect order and un- 
divided attention characterised 
the audience. Many would stay 
after the conclusion of the lecture 
and ask questions evidencing real 
intelligence. 

Nor were these science lectures 
devoid of suitable opportunities 
for turning their thoughts from 
these laws of nature up to God 
the source of all and whose wis- 
dom and power are so manifested 
in all creation, the subject of 
chemistry specially lending itself 
to such thoughts, for example 
when doing experiments to illus- 
trate the indestructibility of mat- 
ter or again in referring in con- 
nection with cxygen and carbonic 
acid gas to the wonderful inter- 
relationship between the animal 
and vegetable world. 

Often during this month of 
daily lectures we were asked if 
we would not have a progressive 
course when the examinations 
being over those who wished 
could attend daily. 

Finding that a month’s inter- 
val would intervene between the 
two sets of examinations I ar- 
ranged to do so, put out no- 
tices to that effect, advertising a 
month’s course of twenty-six 
daily lectures, comprising ten on 
chemistry, ten on electricity, and 
six on sundry subjects not pre- 
viously specified ; the lecture to 
be of an hour’s duration, com- 
mencing at 4 p.m., and the fee 
for the course to be three Taels 
of silver, or about 7s. 6d. 
Twenty-two men entered their 
naines, including two grown up 
sons of our mandarin, paid their 
fees and _ received 
tickets. 

They have really been an ideal 
set of students, very regular in 
their attendance, generally com- 
ing an hour before the lecture, so 


admission 
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as to have time to make sketches 
of apparatus, copy down dia- 
grams, etc., and generally they 
would stay half an hour after the 
lecture asking most intelligent 
questions. 

It was interesting to glance 
over some of their note books 
and see what clear diagrams they 
had made of apparatus and lucid 
explanations of them. 

A good deal of time has ne- 
cessarily been taken up prepar- 
ing these lectures, as in many 
cases, especially the last six, dia- 
grams and apparatus had often 
to be improvised from day to day, 
but the time thus spent has per- 
manently added to my stock of 
apparatus available for future use. 

Space forbids any detailed ac- 
count of the ground covered in 
the lectures on chemistry and 
electricity, but it may be inter- 
esting to know the subjects 
treated of during the last six 
lectures, which may be briefly 
summarised as follows :— 


First Lecture—Pneumatics. I. 


Illustrated by the diving bell, 
of which we rigged up a model 
capable of being raised and low- 
ered by a crane, lit up inside by 
electric light, and of course sup- 
plied with air by a tube from an 
imaginary pumping engine. 
Second Lecture—Pneumatics. IT. 

Third Lecture—Heat. 

Fourth and Fifth Lectures— 

fydraulics. 

[We regret that the summaries of the 
other lectures have had to be crushed 
out on account of lack of space.—Ip. ] 

Before we separated a couple 
of Christian books were given to 
each student and thus ended a 
month’s intercourse which I 
greatly enjoyed and which in 
many ways afforded one opportu- 
nities of turning their thoughis 
from the wonderful laws of na- 
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ture by which we are surrounded 
up to God as the source and 
fountain of all power, wisdom, 
goodness and all real blessing 
and prosperity. 

This course of lectures was no 
sooner over than the higher 
grade examination commenced, 
and again daily audiences, first 
in the preaching hall and then 
in the science room, has been 
the order of the day. Repeated- 
ly have we had every seat oc- 
cupied and fifty or sixty standing 
in the gallery, yet perfect order 
the whole time. 

Although the majority have 
come simply and solely to hear 
something of scientific matters I 
very rarely saw any manifestation 
of impatience, but on the other 
hand, marked attention during 
the time we were preaching prior 
to adjourning to the science room. 

We are on the eve of witness- 
ing great changes in their whole 
educational system, and they all 
say that this is the last of this 
particular class of examinations 
to be held here, as a new system 
of graduated schools is to be 
started next year. 

Probably with this departure 
from their old time-honoured 
system of education there will be 
a steadily increasing desire to 
understand something of science 
in its principles and _ practical 
application and thus we may 
with every reason anticipate a 
more and more extended use of 
our science room and through 
it an increased intercourse with 
the educated class, otherwise so 
difficult to reach, but to whom as 
to all other classes of the people 
of this great land we are meant 
to be messengers of God and 
heralds of salvation through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

WILLIAM WILSON. 
Sui Ting Fu, Szchuen. 








1905. 
C. E.Gen. Secretary’s Report. 


Ata meeting of the Executive 
Committee, December 27th, 1904, 
the following report was pre- 
sented :— 

To the Executive Committee of 
the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor for China. 

General Progress.—Since my 
last report there have been many 
evidences of a widening interest 
in Christian Endeavor methods 
and a general recognition of its 
place in the development of the 
native church in China. New 
societies have been organized in 
most unexpected places, as a 
result of correspondence with the 
General Secretary or with friends 
in other provinces, and personal 
visits of the Secretary have aided 
in starting several new societies 
and bringing others into connec- 
tion with the general work. 
Christian Endeavor ideas and 
plans have been made familiar 
in almost all the mission work 
of Honan province. The first 
society is reported in the rapidly 
developing mission work of Hu- 
nan. A new society is reported 
in Shansi; the idea of it being 
brought thither from Peking by 
a military officer, the head of 
the governor’s body guard, and 
a newly baptized convert of the 
English Baptist Mission. Cor- 
respondence has been carried on 
about Christian Endeavor work 
with missionaries in all but two 
out of the eighteen provinces 
and Manchuria, and in all but 
four of them—Kansuh, Shensi, 
Kueichow and Kuangsi—societies 
are reported. ‘The place accord- 
ed to the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor for China in 
the plans of the proposed Mar- 
tyrs’ Memorial Building and the 
space gladly offered to Christian 
Endeavor news and notes in al- 
most all of the Christian Chinese 
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papers are among the indications 
that the society is to have a 
recognized place in the develop- 
ment of mission work in China. 

Local Co-operation.—In order to 
make this place permanent and 
increasingly useful as well as 
universally admitted, there is 
great need that the general work 
should be more generally sup- 
plemented by enthusiastic local 
workers, such as have made 
Christian Endeavor so helpful in 
Fukien, Kuangtung, Chekiang 
and Chihli provinces. There is 
much reason to suppose that in 
Kiangsi, Honan and Shantung 
provinces friends will also be 
active in extending the organiza- 
tion of societies and interest in 
the movement to a large pro- 
portion of the churches. ‘The 
success of a Christian Endeavor 
society in any place, like the 
success which will come to any 
other method of church work, 
must always, in the end, depend 
upon the sympathy and active 
interest of the local pastor or 
missionary. Still the example 
of growing, helpful societies 
under an enthusiastic leader, in 
any province, is a most effective 
recommendation for the adoption 
of the method by neighboring 
missions. 

Traveling.—Since my last re- 
port I have visited the English 
Baptist and American Presby- 
terian Missions along the line 
of the German railroad in Shan- 
tung and the American Board 
mission in Pangchuang in the 
same province, and presented 
Christian Endeavor work to 
large and representative gather- 
ings of their native pastors and 
Christians. Two months in the 
summer were spent at Kuling, 
with very satisfactory results in 
the way of securing better ac- 
quaintance with the work and 
the missionaries of Central China 
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and interesting them in the 
Christian Endeavor movement. 
The permanent results need time 
and further effort to crystallize 
them, but it is probable that 
many individuals and possibly 
some large missions in Central 
China may take up the Christian 
Endeavor methods in the near 
future. 

On the 31st of August I left 
for Hankow and made a tour of 
six stations of the China Inland 
Mission in Honan, leaving the 
railroad about the centre of the 
province and making a circuit 
back to the same place. Mr. 
Henry T. Ford, of Tai-kang, 
had carefully planned the itiner- 
ary, and his enthusiastic co- 
operation in all the places we 
visited together did much toward 
making the trip a great success. 
We were enabled to interest a 
large number of the Christians 
connected with this field ; some 
societies were organized and 
others strengthened. The work 
there seems now well established 
and likely to be growing in ex- 
tent and usefulness through the 
continued aid of Mr. Ford. 

Since returning to Shanghai I 
have made a trip to Ningpo to 
aid in the organization of the 
committee work in preparation 
for the National Convention, and 
also have made a visit to Hang- 
chow and Kashing, speaking on 
Christian Endeavor themes in 
the churches of the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian missions. 
In Shanghai a new society has 
been organized in the mandarin 
church, through the help and 
suggestion of Mr. J. Darroch, 
who has also aided in the pre- 
paration of the C. E. prayer- 
meeting topics for 1905, and 
has kindly advised in matters of 
translation on several Occasions. 

Topics for 1905.—The topics 
were issued this year, first in the 
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Chinese Almanac prepared by 
Dr. Hallock for the Chinese 
Tract Society, and in that way 
were given a circulation of over 
twenty-five thousand. Of the 
special topic cards issued by the 
United Society two editions of 
four and six thousand each have 
been published. One gives the 
topics for the year, with the 
pledge and a few definite sug- 

bout the prayer-meet- 
ings and the general work, in a 
two-page folder, which is furnish- 
ed very cheaply. The other 
edition is a thirty-page booklet, 
giving for the first time in Chi- 
nese the suggested Bible read- 
ings for each day in preparation 
for the topic of the weekly 
prayer meeting, as well as several 
other new and helpful features. 
This booklet ought to make it 
easier for every member of a 
Christian Endeavor society to be 
prepared for the testimony and 
work of the society. 

Other Publications.—(in re- 
sponse to suggestions from vari- 
ous sources the pledge has been 
simplified and is now published 
on all the topic cards in a form 
short and easily understood by 
any one, and yet retaining all 
the essential of the full 
form.) ‘This year again about 
fourteen hundred copies of the 
Christian Endeavor Souvenir Al- 
manac have been sent out to 
missionaries in all parts of China, 
The booklet last year proved 
very effective in calling favorable 
attention to Christian Endeavor 


gestions a 


ideas 


work, and elicited many kind 
words from friends in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The 


issue for this year contains 
much more of information 
and suggestion about Christian 
Endeavor in China, notices of 
the National Convention, and 
appeals for co-operation in the 
general work of the United 
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Society. It is hoped that it will 
make the movement definitely 
and attractively known to every 
one in a position to employ Chris- 
tian Endeavor methods in mis- 
sion work. 

Correspondence.—There has 
been an encouraging number of 
inquiries about the work from 
new places, and effort has been 
made to follow up earlier in- 
quiries with samples of all new 
literature as issued. Correspond- 
ence with old and new friends of 
the movement has occupied much 
time, as such correspondence 
must necessarily be quite full, in 
order to properly explain the 
plan and principles of Christian 
Endeavor and its fitness as an 
agency in the native church in 
China. 

C. £. Notes for Chinese Papers. 
—The work of supplying regular 
notes on the Christian Endeavor 
prayer-meeting topics to the dif- 
ferent Chinese papers has been 
of great service to the advance- 
ment and increasing usefulness 
of the societies, and many thanks 
are due to the friends of Chris- 
tian Endeavor in different parts 
of China who are carrying the 
burden of this work. Some 
changes have occurred amoung 
the contributors to the Christian 
Endeavor departments of the dif- 
ferent papers. Dr. J. C. Garritt’s 
work in the Chinese Christian 
Intelligencer has been taken up, 
on his departure on furlough, by 
Rev. P. F. Price, and the work 
of Dr. H. C. Hallock in the 
Chinese Christian Review will 
also be provided for. The ex- 
tension and development of this 
work of supplying Christian En- 
deavor notes and news to the 
magazines requires considerable 
thought and time, and might be 
given more attention with great 
profit to the work. 

The Ningpo Convention.—The 
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arrangements for the National 
Convention at Ningpo, May 12- 
15, 1905, are becoming more de- 
finite. The sub-committee on 
program have approved the 
general outline of program, and 
have in hand a considerable list 
of promised or probable speakers 
of repute from different parts of 
the empire. It will be possible 
at the convention to arrange 
for special conferences on Bible 
Study and Christian Endeavor 
Committee work and organiza- 
tion, besides the general meet- 
ings which will be more de- 
finitely inspirational in tone. 
Special devotional meetings are 
to be planned and evangelistic 
services arranged for the public. 
The meetings are to be held in 
a temporary structure erected in 
the courtyard of the Presbyterian 
Academy building. The local 
committees are well organized 
and actively at work. Music, 
Entertainment, Program, Decora- 
tion, Finance, and Place of Meet- 
ing Committees, having among 
their members representatives of 
all the missions in Ningpo, both 
foreigners and natives, are work- 
ing together to make the meeting 
a success. Rev. A. R. Kepler is 


the efficient Chairman of the 
General Committee. Although 


it will be too much to expect a 
large number of delegates to the 
convention from distant places, 
yet it is probable there will be 
a considerable number, and sys- 
tematic effort is being made to 
secure a quite general attendance 
from different parts of Chekiang 
and Kiangsu provinces. 
Suggestion for helping the So- 
cieties.—The extension of Chris- 
tian Endeavor methods to the 
churches of all parts of the 
empire, which is now well start- 
ed, and which will continue 
slowly by a maintenance of the 
same methods which have so far 
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been employed, should now be 
supplemented by an educational 
campaign among the societies 
organized that their possibilities 
in the way of spiritual training 
for young people may be made 
evident. Although the _ utiliza- 
tion of the Christian Endeavor 
society in any church as a means 
of spiritual culture rests with the 
pastor of that church, and the 
general agencies of the United 
Society cannot be expected to 
cultivate the field for which they 
simply suggest the implements, 
yet all that can be done to ald 
in securing the largest results 
from the employment of Chris- 
tian Endeavor methods may pro- 
perly be a part of our work, and 
will commend those methods still 
further to those who seek for 
the largest permanent spiritual 
results. Some plan of offering to 
members of Christian Endeavor 
societies in China opportunities 
for special directed study of the 
Bible and methods of Christian 
work has been suggested by 
thoughtful friends of the move- 
ment as a necessary step in the 
development of the service of the 
United Society to the different 
local organizations. A system 
of examinations by correspond- 
ence and certificates for work 
done by Endeavorers might tend 
to still further attract the Chi- 
nese Christians to the Christian 
Endeavor method in their local 
churehes, and encourage them 
to a greater activity among all 
lines of Christian service. The 
stimulus to independent thinking 
along spiritual lines which has 
always been a notable feature in 
the work of Christian Endeavor 
societies and which has seemed 
to be an attractive feature to 
Chinese Christians as it has been 
to Christians in other lands, 
would be definitely increased by 
such a system of correspondence 
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study, and would help greatly 
in putting content into the ma- 
chinery of the societies. The 
working out and application of 
plans to this end should be a 
large part of the program for 
advance after the Ningpo con- 
vention. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Gro. W. HINMAN. 


Mission Work in Manchuria 
in War Time. 

[We cull the following items of 
interest from a letter sent by Rev. 
George Douglas to the Sritish 
Weekly.] 

The Rev. W. MacNaughtan, 
writing from Liao-yang, gives a 
most graphic picture of experi- 
ences during the fierce six days’ 
fighting round that city. He 
says that the Sabbath services 
have never once been interrupt- 
ed, although the devotions on 
the first day of the siege were 
‘*punctuated by blasts of artil- 
lery from the south and east,” 
and only some 120 were present. 
But ‘‘the Christian Endeavour 
meeting was held as_ usual.’’ 
I have looked un the topic for 
the day, and find that they were 
studying ‘‘The world’s gain 
through universal peace,’’ to 
this cannon accompaniment, the 
texts being, ‘‘ He maketh wars 
to cease.’’ ‘*Be still and 
know that I am God,’’.. 
‘<The Lord of hosts is with us,’’ 

‘““They shall beat their 
swords into plowshares,” .. . 
‘Neither shall they learn war 
any more.’’ 

The following Sabbath, the 
day after the Japanese occupa- 
tion, the missionaries were all 
too busy among the Chinese 
wounded to turn up at the be- 
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ginning of the service, and so it 
was conducted by the leading 
elder, who naturally made it one 
chiefly of praise and thanks- 
giving. But they went down lat- 
er, and found a crowded church, 
all ‘‘full of joy and mutual 
congratulations.’’ 

Although there had been per- 
haps a thousand casualties 
among the Chinese, none of the 
Christians were among the killed 
or wounded. A shell had burst 
not twenty yards from one of 
the elders, while he was con- 
versing with two of his sons in 
the missionary compound; a 
bullet had passed through the 
clothes of another old disciple, 
and a shell had burst in a promi- 
nent member's shop, but all had 
escaped. Still more remarkable 
was the case of the Eastern out- 
stations, three of which were 
scenes of fierce engagements, 
yet again no Christians were hurt. 
While to the West, even to the 
brigands’—the so-called Chun- 
chuses’—den, mission work was 
going on as usual, as if there 
were no war; one of the colpor- 
teurs sold from twenty to thirty 
dollars’ worth of books the same 
month. ‘'I feel sure,’’ he adds, 
‘‘that there is a time of awaken- 
ing ahead of us, and _ that 
thousands are ready to embrace 
the truth, once the tide of war 
rolls by.” 

Mr. MacNaughtan’s letter is 
supplemented by one from Mrs. 
Westwater, who states that the 
doctor was too busy among the 
wounded to find time for letters. 


His own wounds turn out to 
have been trifling. Some Japan- 
ese soldiers had entered the 


mission hospital compound seek- 
ing supplies, when the doctor 
came upon them suddenly in 
the dusk ; one of them in fear 
drew his bayonet, and _ the 
missionary received ‘‘a_ small 
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cut on the hand, and a slight 
one in the neck.’’ So trifling 
were they that it did not occur 
to him even to report the 
incident. ‘‘Good discipline was 
soon established. But the refuge 
was packed and_ overflowed ; 
so did the hospital. Marshal 
Oyama sent General Fukushima 
to see both, and to express his 
deep regret that so many Chinese 
had been hurt. And next day 
he returned with a present of 
a thousand yen to each place.’’ 
‘‘Three shells fell into the 
refuge, and one just in front 
of it, yet no damage was done 
to any of the crowded inmates. 
We know of other five which 
fell quite in our neighbourhood, 


and one of them burst in our 
own garden.’’ 
On the eve of the siege, ‘‘I 


have forty babies on hand,’’ 
wrote the doctor, ‘‘and what I 
shall do to-morrow I know not.”’ 
Then a few days later, ‘‘ the 
wounded were being brought in 
all day, and we were busy from 
dawn till dark, when the refuge, 
the hospital, and every corner 
of our compounds here were 
filled with men, women, and 
children, nearly all horribly 
mutilated with common shell, 
or pierced with shrapnel bullets.’’ 
And later still, & propos of Gene- 
ral Fukushima’s visit, ‘‘it was 
a wonderful sight to see the 
women and bairns—about 450 of 
them, bowing and kotowing their 
thanks and begging the General 
to arrange for their speedy return 
home.’’ 

From Newchwang we learn 
that the four unmarried lady 
missionaries of Iiao-yang station 
have been allowed by the Japan- 
ese authorities to return to their 
posts. They had retired much 
against their own will when war 
was declared to take up tempor- 
ary work in a place of greater 
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security within the Great Wall 
at the request of the British 
Consul at the Treaty port. 

So much for Liao-yang, now 
the Japanese headquarters. For- 
ty miles to the north-east lies 
Mukden, where the Russian staff 
has now removed, and where 
five missionaries have their hands 
more than full. 

Dr. Christie, writing on Sep- 
tember 18th, says: ‘‘ Crowds of 
refugees, chiefly women and 
children, whose homes have been 
wrecked, are flocking into the 
city, and we are doing our best 
to provide them with food and 
shelter. Mr. Inglis has been 
doing a splendid work in this 
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direction. He is busy from 
morning to night with a staff of 
twenty native assistan's. Yester- 
day 1,600 poor destitute people 
were relieved, and to-day 1,700. 
But this is only touching the 
fringe of the distress, and what 
they are to do when the cold 
weather comes I know not. War 
is an awful thing at the best, but 
when poor innocent women and 
children suffer like this, one’s 
blood boils. I hope you are 
not anxious about us. I don’t 
think there will be much fighting 
near the city, and the Governor- 
General with his officials has the 
natives well in hand.’’ 


om 
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BIRTHS. 
At Hsi-an-fu, Shensi, November 26th, 
the wife of Rev. A. G. SHORROCK, 
B. M., 
At Shanghai, January 26th, the wife 
of Mr. G. McInrosu, A. P. M., of 


a daughter. 


Bits. Box of a son, 


MARRIAGES. 
At Pao-ning, December 15th, WILLIAM 
M.D., and ALICE 
SARAH Knicurs, both of C. I. M. 
At Yun-nan-fu, December 17th, W. J. 
HANNA and Miss ROXIE Woop, both 
of C..1. M. 
At Chefoo, December 21st, THOMAS 
ALEXANDER CLINTON 


SHACKSTON, B.A., 


and EMILY 
FRANCES BALLER, both of C. I. M. 


DEATHS. 
At Hsi-an-fu, Rev. 
CHARLES CHEESEMAN, E. B. M. 


December Sth, 


AT Amoy, December 20th, NORMAN, 
twin son of Mr. and Mrs. Freder- 
ick R. Johnson, E. P. M., Tai-nan, 
Formosa, aged 5 years and 3 months. 


AT Wu-king-fu, 


Mr. GEORGE EDE, 


Swatow, January 7th’ 
ER. P.M. 


ARRIVALS, 

AT SHANGHAI !— 

nd Mrs. A. L. 
SHAPLEIGH and 2 children, Misses 
mB. EB. Naviorn, A. C. Skow, P: R. 
DE LONG, and G. E. BROOKING, from 
™, A, cor €.. 2. MM, 
rn, &..2. 
and wife, Miss L. W 


December 31st, Dr. a 


January MILLS, M.D., 
. VARNEY (ret.), 
Wn. N. 
and Mr. TRIMBULL, 
all M. E. M. 

January 15th ; 
from N. A., for C. I. M 


Foochow, Rev. BREWSTER 


ret. ) 


Hing-hua, 


DEPARTURES, 
FROM SHANGHAI :— 


January 9th Miss Nora Fisue, C. 
I. M., for 1; Dr. E. H. Harr 
and family, and Miss Mappock, M. 
E. M., for U.S. A. 

January 28th, Mrs. CHARLES CHEES"- 


MAN, KR. B, M., Si-ngan, for England. 





